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THE NAVY ESTIMATES 


MPVHE First Lord’s statement of the Naval programme 

is calculated to take the naval, if not the public, 
breath away by reason of its munificence and complete- 
ness, ‘There seems to be absolutely nothing which any 
reasonable school of authorities has asked for which is 
not given with both hands. Mr. Goschen is to be 
congratulated on a record exposition of Naval policy, 
and quite possibly the year 1896 will long be quoted 
as the year of the Naval boom. ‘There have been 
doubtless Naval booms before. ‘The Northbrook boom 
and the George Hamilton boom were considerable in 
their way, and are to be remembered to the credit 
of those Ministers. But in a great degree these were 
booms produced by the unofficial Navy, by the officers 
on half-pay and retired, who broke no proper rules 
of etiquette in speaking out thoughts which were found 
to arouse the public, and in the end to force the hands 
of the Administration. ‘This time it is the Adminis- 
tration itself that leads the way; and in a free and 
generous spirit launches a succession of increases, reforms, 
and improvements without stint. It seems on the one 
hand as if there was no wasteful expenditure proposed, 
and yet on the other that nothing really wanted was 
withheld. And this is the patriotic spirit. 

The total sum to be voted for the year’s supply 
—hearly twenty-two millions of money—takes us 
back to the Naval expenditure at the close of the 
Napoleonic war when our fleets swept every sea, and 
closed up every port that was likely to be dangerous to 
us; and yet it has been made so plain that we may 


have to do all this again that no one thinks of 


Meongruity, even though it is technicaily a time 
of profound peace. And yet behind this sum to 
Me Spent within the year, there is added to the 
Capital sum of 08,500,000 already sanctioned for 
expenditure on naval works during a term of years, a 
further sum of £5,500,000. “So that we are dealing 
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with no less a sum than 235,823,000, which is to go 
to the chief arm of our defensive strength—the navy. 
There is no element of it that is not touched by way of 
augmentation. Speed of ship-building, illustrated by 
the rapid completion of the Majestic end Magnificent, 
is to be ‘accelerated’ in the coming year. The 
which stood at 88,850 last year, is 
now to be raised to 93,750 by additions to all 
ranks and ratings, while the changes in their status are 
all such as the best men have advocated. ‘To obviate 
the necessity for the makeshift of entering officers direct 
from the mercantile marine, there are to be increased 
entries of cadets, to facilitate which a year is to be 
added to the age at which they can now enter; while 
the great reform of a college on shore for their training 
—prayed for for years by those best acquainted with 
the matter—is introduced as though there never had 
been a question about it. There are wise additions 
to the pay of warrant officers meeting well-known 
difficulties with regard to their rank. Much needed 
improvement in the pay of senior engineer officers is 
also brought in. ‘There is further recognition of the 
mercantile marine as the stand-by of the Navy. Im- 
proved regulations will raise the status of the Royal 
Naval Reserve officers; improved arrangements for 
training will raise the efficiency of the men of that 
force. The policy of keeping a certain number of 
Naval Reserve men always passing through a six months’ 
training on board men-of-war has been found effectual, 
and will be continued. The soundness—indeed the 
astonishing vitality and vigour of our system and its 
conditions appear everywhere. ‘There is always a full 
supply of gentlemen for entry as officers; continual 
raising of the standard can alone check the pressure 
at the portals where seamen, stokers, and marines come 
in. ‘here are more appointments asked for in the 
Royal Naval Reserve than the Admiralty can grant ; 
and the Naval Reserve seamen themselves press for 
extended training. All the seagoing instincts of the 
British race seem crowding to the surface in response 
to the sympathetic invitation of an Administration 
that understands. Proof of our general readiness has 
already been practically given in the speedy despatch to 
sea of the Flying Squadron, but many arrangements 
under the head of mobilisation will increase and 
extend that readiness. 

Mr. Goschen’s shipbuilding programme also must be 
considered as suflicient and wise. Although there has 
not been as yet any trial at sea of the Renown class of 
battleships, or Majestics of 2090 tons less displacement, 
most men in the Navy who have gone at all into the 
matter from the general point of view will welcome the 
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reduction in size. Apparently the designers gain their 
required conditions chiefly by reducing the thickness 
of the armour plating. The change is justified if 
the battle of the Yalu is treated as an experiment. For 
there very inferior armour easily withstood the attacks 
of very superior guns. ‘The numbers and types of the 
cruisers to be commenced will be appreciated, and those 
who recognise the general position will not be surprised 
to learn that more torpedo-boat destroyers are to be 
built. A new programme of shipbuilding which is to give 
us what is in itself a powerful fleet of five battleships, 
four first, three second, and six third class cruisers 
topped up with two hundred torpedo-boat destroyers, 
is a very fair warning to such as might harbour designs 
of twisting the lion’s tail. In the immense scheme of 
works to be taken in hand—a scheme so great that it 
requires the creation of a new department to carry it 
out—what is to be Gibraltar 
pre-eminent. We have not been of those who held 
that the British Navy was to stand or fall by ‘a 
dock at Gibraltar,’ but if anything 
to be done there it ought to be fully done. This is 
recognised. ‘There are to be three docks, and of course 
a complete dockyard establishment. ‘The great im- 
portance of coaling appliances there for the mercantile 
marine is not forgotten, and Gibraltar promises to be 
brought fully up to date. Barracks, docks, wharves, 
coaling appliances, dredging of bars and deepening of 
ports and channels, sum up to completion the adjuncts 
Which the greatest navy that ever floated requires, and 
which are to be provided to an extent never before 
attempted. A feeling of culmination, which is not 
without anxiety lest it might be justified, cannut but 
attend us as we close our contemplation of the magui- 
ficent completeness of the Admiralty proposals. 


done at stands 


really was 


SPAIN AND THE U.s. A. 


PF YNHERE is perhaps a touch of the cynical and selfish 

in looking for our own interest in the quarrels of 
our neighbours. Yet though the practice is not 
obviously commendable, it is human, and we do not 
act contrary to nature if we ask ourselves what bearing 
the sudden flame up of hostility between Spain and the 
United States in regard to Cuba may have upon our 
own affairs in America, and our relations with the 
Republic. We are plainly not without direct concern 
in the matter. Our neighbour's house is on fire. The 
course which the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been pleased to take in regard to Spain, might 
well be repeated at our expense if ever we had to deal 
with another rising in Jamaica. But even putting that 
aside, the action which Congress has called upon the 
President to take constitutes a very serious intervention 
in the affairs of a neighbouring power. It is part of 
that general assertion of superiority over the whole of 
America, North and South; it is a further step in that 
assertion of the right of the United States to supervise 
the relations of Europeans with the inhabitants of the 
New World, which commends itself to so many citizens 
of the Union as the true interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. This is not a matter of indifference either to 
us or to any other Power possessing colonies on the other 
side of the Atlantic. If it is to be established as a 
recognised part of that body of understandings which 
is called the public law of nations, then we all of us, 


> 


England, France and Holland, exist in America Only 
by the goodwill and pleasure of theUnited States, 
It cannot be seriously maintained that a case jy 
arisen for recognising the belligerent rights of th 
Cubans. ‘They have no control of the coast. Not 3 
single seaport is in their hands. Their armies are mney 
wandering bands of guerrilleros which have never day 
to meet the Spanish troops in regular battle. —Nothinp 
can well be more absurd than to quote the Civil We 
in the United States as affording a precedent for recyp. 
nising the belligerent rights of the Cuban insurgents 
Putting every other consideration aside the United 
States established a state of belligerency in regard tp 
the Confederacy by declaring its coast in a state ¢ 
blockade. Neutral Powers had to choose betwee 
recognising the belligerent rights of the South 
and refusing to submit to the restrictions placed 
on commerce by the blockade. Nothing of th 
kind, or even remotely approaching it, exists jy 
Cuba. How then can the United States justify what 
is nothing less than intervention in a purely civil 
disturbance ¢ ‘To judge by the speeches made in th 
Senate and the House of Representatives, the reason 
by which they justify their concurrent motions ar 
purely sentimental. We hear vague general assertion 
that the interests of the Republic are concerned, but 
we are not told what they are. When we look at the 
details of the speeches we find mere repeated assertion 
that Spain is wicked and that the Cubans are rightl 
struggling to be free. ‘The faults of Spain toward 
her colonies are undoubtedly gross and palpable. Sh 
has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since she 
lost her possessions on the mainland. It is, a 
it always has been, her fixed idea that a colon 
exists in order that the mother country may squee# 
money out of it. Emigrants from old Spain who have 
once become possessed of estates in Cuba are commons 
found to share the angry discontent of the born Creole 
at the way in which they are sacrificed by the greed o 
the mother country. But even if this were all, it woull 
not justify intervention by the United States, unless we 
allow that sentimental feelings entitle one Power to 
interfere between another and its subjects. It is not, 
however, all. Much of the discontent in Cuba is due to 
the ruin of the Creole planter class by their own idk 
habits or by economic causes, for which Spain is 10 
solely responsible. ‘The revolutionary movement in the 
island is largely supported by adventurers from abroal 
of whom many are negroes from the black Republic af 
Hayti. Any help given to them can serve no other 
purpose than to promote the reduction of the Pearl of 
the Antilles to a condition of anarchy similar to the 
normal condition of Hayti and Central America. ‘The 
indignation of Spain at the provocative action of the 
Congress is perfectly justified. It feels that it is insultel 
because it is weak and in difficulties ; that it is scold 
because Congressmen hope to gain popularity by positig 
as American. No nation accepts foreign interferent 
the more willingly because its sins, real or imaginal’ 
are quoted in justification of the aggressor. . 
We may take it for granted that the Spaniards vil 
show their resentment violently if the President acts I 
the way recommended by the Congress. They reg" 
Cuba much as a decayed noble family might look ot 
the last remnant of their greatness. "They cling to , 
all the more vehemently because it is the only survivilg 
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art of what once was magnificent, and if they lose it, 
ey fall for ever in_ the world. A motive of this 
ind is very strong with a passionate nation which 
| cherishes many illusions its strength. 
then Mr. Cleveland does offer his friendly offices 
or the purpose of persuading Spain to concede the 
laims of the Cubans, he will certainly be met by 

peremptory though more or less civilly worded 
aquest. to mind his own business. Spain, under the 
management of Senor Canovas, will take care to 
b> in the right as far as preventing insults to the 
American Embassy and Consulates, or apologising for 
hem when they do occur, is concerned. But on 
ssentials she will be firm, if only because she will prefer 
o take it fighting if she needs must take it one way or 
he other. Supposing this to happen, as it must unless 


as to 


fr, Cleveland disregards the concurrent motion of the 
wo Houses of Congress, then it is hard to see how war 
sto be avoided. The United States can hardly rest 
ontent with merely recognising the belligerent rights 
of Cuba, or even its independence. If they go no 
urther than this they would still be bound to prevent 
he sailing of armed expeditions to help the Cubans, and 
ould give their chents no help, while stimulating the 
paniards to fiercer measures of repression. If, on the 
other hand, the United States do offer assistance, or 
ven only allow it to be rendered by volunteers, this 
ould amount to acts of hostility to Spain. The course 
pf any struggle which may ensue would seem to be 
ttled beforehand by the respective resources of the 
Yet though the United States could 
ardly fail to win in the end if they exerted themselves, 


wo Powers. 


he war might be longer and more doubtful than they 
It is true that of the fourteen 
armoured vessels on the list of the Spanish navy five 
are still building, three are old, and two are small coast 


perhaps expect. 


efence vessels, leaving only four modern ironclads, and 
hose but of 7000 tons. On the other hand, of the sixteen 
mrmoured ships of the United States navy many are 
smiall, and two only are much larger than the Spaniards. 


BB ach navy has between thirty and forty cruisers, but 


“ome of those of the United States are heavier than any 
vossessed by the Spaniards. Now supposing that the 
tock pilfering and stupidity of Spanish administration 
ullow the navy to be efficient, there is no such supe- 
lority here as would justify the United States in 


salculating on an easy and immediate victory. Until the 


panish navy is disposed of no intervention can take 
lace in Cuba, and in the meantime American commerce 
Might be a very severe sufferer. 


THE EIGHTY CLUB 

ORD ROSEBERY’S Premiership has soured him, 

4 and his bitterness is not particularly surprising. 
An agreeable after-dinner speaker, he contrived to lose 
y his set political harangues what little reputation he 
nginally possessed. Some of them were so confused as 
0 be absolutely unintelligible, in others he appeared 
ana as the mild Whig affecting a boisterous 
sm. Lord Rosebery, besides failures on his 
Wn account, had to put up with scurvy treatment from 
i than one member of his Cabinet. He declared, 
gt Aes 0Pe the Kighty_ Club last Tuesday 
Party, ee aie red concentration to the Radical 
’ preached it in vain. ‘The leaders in the 
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Commons preferred to legislate for show, lest, 


by turning their attention to such Bills as they 


could pass, they should alienate every section 
to which those measures were matters of in- 
difference. ‘The Government, accordingly, sustained 


what Lord Rosebery now admits to have been an inevi- 
table defeat. By one of those queer circumstances to 
which we are getting accustomed, he went on to protest 
that he does not fear the verdict of history on the 
Radical Ministry. It has been cruelly traduced by 
those wicked 'Tories, and the Clayden of the future will 
give us the other and true side of the picture. Mean- 
while the Opposition has its by-elections, its full-fledged 
Righty Club in London, its callow Eighty Club at 
Oxford, with young Mr. Belloc as its president; and 
what more can a good Opposition want ? 

Somehow Lord Rosebery’s make-believe at enjoy- 
ment of the situation does not read particularly con- 
vincingly. Even the Daily News discovers more cogent 
logic than sparkle in the speech, and we, for our own 
part, are in the painful position of being unable to 
descry in it either wit or overmuch reason. ‘The 
titular leader of the Opposition is convinced that the 
union of the Unionists is rapidly dissolving, and he 
founds his faith upon what? ‘The withdrawal of Mr. 
Kemp's candidature for the Carlton, on ascertaining 
that the club only admitted Conservatives, Heaven 
bless Lord Rosebery! He might as well argue a 
portentous quarrel between the law and the services, 
because a solicitor had taken a similar step, after being 
put up for the ‘ Rag” under some misapprehension, 
He must take his stories about Unionist bickerings 
from the London correspondent of some Radical Scots 
paper, and therefore there need be little wonder if they 
are more fanciful than consistent with fact. And not 
only is the Government cursed with followers more 
mutinous than Mr. Lloyd George—let us say—it is a 
rank imposture as a Government. ‘We are still wait- 
ing for the great measures that were to immortalise its 
name.” If Lord Rosebery alludes to such legislation as 
the destruction of the Constitution, or the demolition 
of churches, he is doomed to a condition of everlasting 
expectancy. Yet any fair-minded politician would 
admit that, young as the Session is, the Government 
has already produced an extremely useful Light Rail- 
ways Bill, while Mr. Goschen’s naval programme would 
have delighted the Lord Rosebery of a few years 
ago. However the Premiership has knocked out of him 
both geniality and his old Imperialism. We find him 
actually croaking about economy and citing the motto of 
‘peace, retrenchment and reform, and recanting on 
Wednesday his idea of Imperial Kederation. He calls it 
‘mechanical “now. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth command- 
ing a squadron of the Scots Greys would really cut a 
far less absurd figure than Lord Rosebery in his latest 
whim. ‘To-day he poses as an economist of the Joseph 
Ifume school, while a year ago he allowed Lord Spencer 
to spend millions without winking. However, as we 
have said, he is never a stickler for consistency, and 
if he likes to contradict himself why nobody but himself 
is a penny the worse. He need not, all the same, have 
made the navy a peg on which to hang a denunciation 
of our foreign policy which can only be described as 
altogether deplorable. 

Lord Rosebery had the effrontery to deduce a most 
childish conclusion from Mr. Goschen’s use of the now 
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reduction in size. Apparently the designers gain their 
required conditions chiefly by reducing the thickness 
of the armour plating. The change is justified if 
the battle of the Yalu is treated as an experiment. For 
there very inferior armour easily withstood the attacks 
of very superior guns. ‘The numbers and types of the 
cruisers to be commenced will be appreciated, and those 
who recognise the general position will not be surprised 
to learn that more torpedo-boat destroyers are to be 
built. A new programme of shipbuilding which is to give 
us what is in itself a powerful fleet of five battleships, 
four first, three second, and six third class cruisers 
topped up with two hundred torpedo-boat destroyers, 
is a very fair warning to such as might harbour designs 
of twisting the lion’s tail. In the immense scheme of 
works to be taken in hand—a scheme so great that it 
requires the creation of a new department to carry it 
out—what is to be done at Gibraltar stands 
pre-eminent. We have not been of those who held 
that the British Navy was to stand or fall by ‘a 
dock at Gibraltar, but if anything really was 
to be done there it ought to be fully done. This is 
recognised. ‘There are to be three docks, and of course 
a complete dockyard establishment. ‘The great im- 
portance of coaling appliances there for the mercantile 
marine is not forgotten, and Gibraltar promises to be 
brought fully up to date. Barracks, docks, wharves, 
coaling appliances, dredging of bars and deepening of 
ports and channels, sum up to completion the adjuncts 
Which the greatest navy that ever floated requires, and 
which are to be provided to an extent never before 
attempted. A feeling of culmination, which is not 
without anxiety lest it might be justified, cannut but 
attend us as we close our contemplation of the magni- 
ficent completeness of the Admiralty proposals. 


SPAIN AND THE U.S. A. 


PYNHERE is perhaps a touch of the cynical and selfish 

in looking for our own interest in the quarrels of 
our neighbours. Yet though the practice is not 
obviously commendable, it is human, and we do not 
act contrary to nature if we ask ourselves what bearing 
the sudden flame up of hostility between Spain and the 
United States in regard to Cuba may have upon our 
own affairs in America, and our relations with the 
Republic. We are plainly not without direct concern 
in the matter. Our neighbour's house is on fire. The 
course which the Senate and House of Representatives 
have been pleased to take in regard to Spain, might 
well be repeated at our expense if ever we had to deal 
with another rising in Jamaica. But even putting that 
aside, the action which Congress has called upon the 
President to take constitutes a very serious intervention 
in the affairs of a neighbouring power. It is part of 
that general assertion of superiority over the whole of 
America, North and South; it is a further step in that 
assertion of the right of the United States to supervise 
the relations of Europeans with the inhabitants of the 
New World, which commends itself to so many citizens 
of the Union as the true interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. This is not a matter of indifference either to 
us or to any other Power possessing colonies on the other 
side of the Atlantic. If it is to be established as a 
recognised part of that body of understandings which 
is called the public law of nations, then we all of us, 
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England, France and Holland, exist in America only 
by the goodwill and pleasure of theUnited States, 

It cannot be seriously maintained that a case has 
arisen for recognising the belligerent rights of the 
Cubans. They have no control of the coast. Not q 
single seaport is in their hands. ‘Their armies are mere 
wandering bands of guerrilleros which have never dared 
to meet the Spanish troops in regular battle. Nothing 
can well be more absurd than to quote the Civil War 
in the United States as affording a precedent for recog- 
nising the belligerent rights of the Cuban insurgents, 
Putting every other consideration aside the United 
States established a state of belligerency in regard to 
the Confederacy by declaring its coast in a state of 
blockade. Neutral Powers had to choose between 
recognising the belligerent rights of the South, 
and refusing to submit to the restrictions placed 
on commerce by the blockade. Nothing of. the 
kind, or even remotely approaching it, exists in 
Cuba. How then can the United States justify what 
is nothing less than intervention in a purely civil 
disturbance ? ‘To judge by the speeches made in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, the reasons 
by which they justify their concurrent motions are 
purely sentimental. We hear vague general assertions 
that the interests of the Republic are concerned, but 
we are not told what they are. When we look at the 
details of the speeches we find mere repeated assertions 
that Spain is wicked and that the Cubans are rightly 
struggling to be free. ‘The faults of Spain towards 
her colonies are undoubtedly gross and palpable. She 
has learnt nothing and forgotten nothing since she 
lost her possessions on the mainland. It is, as 
it always has been, her fixed idea that a colony 
exists in order that the mother country may squeeze 
money out of it. Emigrants from old Spain who have 
once become possessed of estates in Cuba are commonly 
found to share the angry discontent of the born Creoles 
at the way in which they are sacrificed by the greed of 
the mother country. But even if this were all, it would 
not justify intervention by the United States, unless we 
allow that sentimental feelings entitle one Power to 
interfere between another and its subjects. It is not, 
however, all. Much of the discontent in Cuba is due to 
the ruin of the Creole planter class by their own idle 
habits or by economic causes, for which Spain is not 
solely responsible. ‘The revolutionary movement in the 
island is largely supported by adventurers from abroad, 
of whom many are negroes from the black Republic of 
Hayti. Any help given to them can serve no other 
purpose than to promote the reduction of the Pearl of 
the Antilles to a condition of anarchy similar to the 
normal condition of Hayti and Central America. The 
indignation of Spain at the provocative action of the 
Congress is perfectly justified. It feels that it 1s insulted 
because it is weak and in difficulties; that it 1s scolded 
because Congressmen hope to gain popularity by posing 
as American. No nation accepts foreign interference 
the more willingly because its sins, real or imaginary; 
are quoted in justification of the aggressor. . 

We may take it for granted that the Spaniards will 
show their resentment violently if the President acts 
the way recommended by the Congress. ‘They regard 
Cuba much as a decayed noble family might look on 
the last remnant of their greatness. ‘They cling to it 
all the more vehemently because it is the only surviving 
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part of what once was magnificent, and if they lose it, 
they fall for ever in the world. A motive of this 
kind is very strong with a passionate nation which 
still cherishes many illusions as to its strength. 
If then Mr. Cleveland does offer his friendly offices 
for the purpose of persuading Spain to concede the 
claims of the Cubans, he will certainly be met by 
a peremptory though more or less civilly worded 
request. to mind his own business. Spain, under the 
management of Senor Cinovas, will take care to 
he in the right as far as preventing insults to the 
American Embassy and Consulates, or apologising for 
them when they do occur, is concerned. But on 
essentials she will be firm, if only because she will prefer 
to take it fighting if she needs must take it one way or 
the other. Supposing this to happen, as it must unless 
Mr. Cleveland disregards the concurrent motion of the 
two Houses of Congress, then it is hard to see how war 
isto be avoided. ‘The United States can hardly rest 
content with merely recognising the belligerent rights 
of Cuba, ovr even its independence. If they go no 
further than this they would still be bound to prevent 
the sailing of armed expeditions to help the Cubans, and 
would give their chents no help, while stimulating the 
Spaniards to fiercer measures of repression. If, on the 
other hand, the United States do offer assistance, or 
even only allow it to be rendered by volunteers, this 
would amount to acts of hostility to Spain. The course 
of any struggle which may ensue would seem to be 
settled beforehand by the respective resources of the 
Yet though the United States could 
hardly fail to win in the end if they exerted themselves, 


two Powers. 


the war might be longer and more doubtful than they 
perhaps expect. It is true that of the fourteen 
armoured vessels on the list of the Spanish navy five 
are still building, three are old, and two are small coast 
defence vessels, leaving only four modern ironclads, and 
those but of 7000 tons. On the other hand, of the sixteen 
armoured ships of the United States navy many are 
small, and two only are much larger than the Spaniards. 
ach navy has between thirty and forty cruisers, but 
some of those of the United States are heavier than any 
possessed by the Spaniards. Now supposing that the 
‘tock pilfering and stupidity of Spanish administration 
allow the navy to be efficient, there is no such supe- 
riority here as would justify the United States in 
calculating on an easy and immediate victory. Until the 
Spanish navy is disposed of no intervention can take 
place in Cuba, and in the meantime American commerce 
might be a very severe sufferer. 


THE EIGHTY CLUB 
_ ROSEBERY’S Premiership has soured hir, 


and his bitterness is not particularly surprising. 
“e agreeable after-dinner speaker, he contrived to lose 
by his set political harangues what little reputation he 
originally possessed, Some of them were so confused as 
to be absolutely unintelligible, in others he appeared 
too plainly as 


the mild Whig affecting a boisterous 
Radicalism, 


Lord Rosebery, besides failures on his 
Own account, had to put up with scurvy treatment from 
more than one member of his Cabinet. He declared, 
gag enough, at the Eighty Club last ‘Tuesday 
cgi preached concentration to the Radical 
ods MC preached it in vain. The leaders in the 
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Commons preferred to legislate for show, lest, 
by turning their attention to such Bills as they 
could pass, they should alienate every section 
to which those measures were matters of in- 
difference. The Government, accordingly, sustained 
what Lord Rosebery now admits to have been an inevi- 
table defeat. By one of those queer circumstances to 
which we are getting accustomed, he went on to protest 
that he does not fear the verdict of history on the 
Radical Ministry. It has been cruelly traduced by 
those wicked 'Tories, and the Clayden of the future will 
give us the other and true side of the picture. Mean- 
while the Opposition has its’ by-elections, its full-fledged 
Righty Club in London, its callow Eighty Club at 
Oxford, with young Mr. Belloc as its president; and 
what more can a good Opposition want ? 

Somehow Lord Rosebery’s make-believe at enjoy- 

ment of the situation does not read particularly con- 
vincingly. Lven the Daily News discovers more cogent 
logic than sparkle in the speech, and we, for our own 
part, are in the painful position of being unable to 
descry in it either wit or overmuch reason. ‘The 
titular leader of the Opposition is convinced that the 
union of the Unionists is rapidly dissolving, and he 
founds his faith upon what? ‘The withdrawal of Mr. 
Kemp’s candidature for the Carlton, on ascertaining 
that the club only admitted Conservatives, Heaven 
bless Lord Rosebery! He might as well argue a 
portentous quarrel between the law and the services, 
because a solicitor had taken a similar step, after being 
put up for the ‘Rag’ under some misapprehension, 
He must take his stories about Unionist bickerings 
from the London correspondent of some Radical Scots 
paper, and therefore there need be little wonder if they 
are more fanciful than consistent with fact. And not 
only is the Government cursed with followers more 
mutinous than Mr. Lloyd George—let us say—it is a 
rank imposture as a Government. ‘We are still wait- 
ing for the great measures that were to immortalise its 
name. If Lord Rosebery alludes to such legislation as 
the destruction of the Constitution, or the demolition 
of churches, he is doomed to a condition of everlasting 
expectancy. Yet any fair-minded politician would 
admit that, young as the Session is, the Government 
has already produced an extremely useful Light Rail- 
ways Bill, while Mr. Goschen’s naval programme would 
have delighted the Lord Rosebery of a few years 
ago. Ifowever the Premiership has knocked out of him 
both geniality and his old Imperialism. We find him 
actually croaking about economy and citing the motto of 
‘peace, retrenchment and reform, and recanting on 
Wednesday his idea of Imperial Federation. He calls it 
‘mechanical “now. Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth command- 
ing a squadron of the Scots Greys would really cut a 
far less absurd figure than Lord Rosebery in his latest 
whim. ‘To-day he poses as an economist of the Joseph 
Hume school, while a year ago he allowed Lord Spencer 
to spend millions without winking. However, as we 
have said, he is never a stickler for consistency, and 
if he likes to contradict himself why nobody but himself 
is a penny the worse. Ife need not, all the same, have 
made the navy a peg on which to hang a denunciation 
of our foreign policy which can only be described as 
altogether deplorable. 

Lord Rosebery had the effrontery to deduce a most 
childish conclusion from Mr. Goschen’s use of the now 
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familiar phrase ‘our splendid isolation.” If it means 
what the Government says, it implies that we ought to 
have a fleet as large as the Armadas of all the Powers 
of the world. Did a more frivolous utterance ever fall 
from lips that should express responsible thoughts 
Because we are tied up in no ‘Triple or Quadruple 
Alliance, it does not follow that we stand in danger of 
war all round the globe. Indeed, Lord Rosebery allows 
that we cannot well enter into such a system, only he 
strongly objects to boast about ‘ our splendid isolation.’ 
The obvious reply is that nobody brags about a situa- 
tion that is necessarily disquieting, but that, being 
in it, we bear ourselves without panic. Lord Rosebery 
scours the map of Europe to discover Governments 
which we have wantonly alienated. 
ship with Austria and our friendship with Italy stand 
precisely where it did? Most certainly it does, and 
the conclusion of the Siam agreement has strengthened 
our good relations with France. 


Does our friend- 


Lord Rosebery, how- 
ever, will have none of that arrangement or cession, as 
he prefers to call it. Then why did he not contrive to 
exact more honourable terms when he was in office, 
instead of allowing the negotiations to drag on limply 
and purposelessly > However, every proceeding of the 
present Government in any quarter of the world is 
Without waiting for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s explanation, he clutches at the terms 
of the Krugersdorp surrender to show that the Colonial 
Secretary was gulled by President Kriiger. We fail to 
see how Mr. Chamberlain can be held responsible for 
failing to act on information that did not reach him 
from Pretoria. In any case Lord Rosebery’s chuckle 
over Boer sharp practice is in atrocious taste, and quite 
unworthy of one who, even for his sins, was once Prime 
Minister of England, 


unsatisfactory to Lord Rosebery. 


ADOWA—AND AFTERWARDS 


NHE first word about the very grave misfortune 
which has overtaken Italy in Abyssinia must be 
a word of sympathy. There are nations in Hurope, 
more particularly there are Governments in Europe, to 
whom the heavy blow which the Italians have to bear 
will be welcome news; but in war the conqueror may 
sincerely grieve for the carnage that makes his victory 
great, and we may believe that even in Paris and 
St. Petersburg there is a sympathetic feeling of regret 
that Italy should suffer so hardly. It is a gallant little 
kingdom. After so many generations of distraction, 
oppression, humiliation, poverty, its rejuvenescence was 
a wonder. From the day of its union under the 
Piedmontese flag its tenacious, industrious people and 
their leaders have fought a good fight for prosperity 
and honour. ‘There have been signs in these later days 
of less success than was deserved, perhaps of too much 
undertaken ; and reasons abound for the fear that unless 
the Abyssinian disaster is speedily retrieved (as it may 
be) the consequences will be more grave than at first sight 
appears. Yet that which does appear is serious enough. 
Riots in the capital, the resignation of the entire 
Ministry, menaces of impeachment of the fallen Crispi 
(who knew all along that his fate depended on the issue 
in Abyssinia)—these are dire events affecting not Italy 
only but Europe. 
Of the causes of this reverse it is needless to speak, 
except to mention some which were not associated with 
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it in the first reports of ihe calamity. It was explana: 
tion enough that General Baratieri, knowing that th 
command of the army in Abyssinia was about to he 
taken from him, was stung into attempting a great 
stroke before his supersessor could arrive. It may be 
so. Such things have happened before ; and since 
General Baratieri, who is said to be extremely sensitive, 
had some reason to think that his supersession was 
prompted by a suspicion of over-cautiousness in himself. 
it must be allowed that this explanation of his unfoy- 
tunate attack is a likely one. But when the resyj of 
the attack is explained, we shall probably hear of other 
things beside rash resolve, ignorance of difficulties, 
mistakes in conduct, and matters of that kind. Not to 
put too fine a point upon it, the Abyssinians have not 
been left altogether to their own incompetence in this 
affair, nor quite to their own resources either. It js no 
secret, of course, that both France and Russia have 
taken a great interest in Abyssinia for some years past. 
It is no new idea that their interest in that people is 
not wholly sentimental and benevolent, true as it may 
be that the Abyssinians are a sort of Christians, To 
speak in the general, command in Abyssinia is toa great 
extent command of the upper Nile country. To speak in 
particular, Italy has found this friendship to Abyssinia 
hostile to herself. Till now, however, it has been a 
point of policy at Rome (the strength of Italy is not 
colossal) to make as little of the Russian and French 
to take little notice of it diplo- 


matically or otherwise. 


hostility as possible 
‘Therefore not much has been 
heard of a low-lying, persistent scheme of unfriendlines 
carried so far that it probably accounts in no_ small 
measure for Italy’s defeats. ‘The Abyssinians have had 
the very great advantage of European counsel to aid 
them in the conflict. 
not mean by mere 


It is believed in Rome—we do 
gossipers—that supplies more 
valuable than moral support and more available in the 
ficld have also been conveyed to the Shoans. How far 
this may be true we do not know, of course; but it 
would be the merest affectation to doubt that the desire 
of the Russian and French Governments for the dis 
comfiture of Italy in Abyssinia has gone far beyond the 
sentimental stage. 

And that is a matter of some concern to us. For of 
course there was a motive for the action of Russia and 
France in Abyssinia, and what that motive was Is no 
mystery. Ifthe English Government had any understand: 
ings with a European nation, it was with Italy, the third 
Mediterranean Power: thereby making two to one l! 
that sea. Italy was in effect the naval member of the 
Triple Alliance, as well as the only Power with whieh 
England seemed to be in working agreement. More- 
over, various considerations pointed her out as the most 
detachable member of the alliance; the one that could 
be detached with the least trouble, probably, and cel- 
tainly (if at all) with the least stooping and the moxt 


5 f ; ae for 
In all this may be found the motives 


advantage. é 
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the action of Russia and France in Abyssinia. 
the kind of action which in the language of en 
is called ‘ pressure’; and was steadily addressed - 
double purpose of driving Italy out of a region “ee 
proving to th 


was wanted for other influences, and of i; 
alll 


Italian people that their rulers had chosen wrong ? 

We have now to see what effect the Baratier! pee 
may have in furthering that persuasion. In — 
we do not concern ourselves much with Italian affa! 
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and therefore it is not so generally known as it might 
be that though the Italian people as a whole under- 
stood the policy of joining the German alliance and 
acquiesced 1n it, they were never enthusiastic in its 
favour. But that is not to say enough, There has 
long been a party of misdoubt, of opposition even ; and 
now that the Abyssinian disaster has led to the downfall 
of the Crispi Administration (which itself was getting 
out of heart with the ‘Triple Alliance before the bad 
news came from Adowa) it is likely to be succeeded 
by a Government that will think twice or thrice before 
+ renews the engagements of Italy to the German 
Powers; a question to — be determined in May. 
This change in affairs was thought not to be im- 
probable in Berlin (where of course they are much 
moved by the prospect) as soon as Baratieris great 
defeat was known, and before the Italian people had 
sufficiently recovered from the shock of it to * demon- 
strate’ against the Government. Now they will think 
it still less unlikely, and no one can have a contident 
opinion to the contrary who considers these three 
things: ‘The enfeeblement of the Triple Alliance at its 
German centre, its total worthlessness (and of the 
English understanding too) as a bar to the hostile 
operations of Russia and Hrance against the Italian 
kingdom, and the grand question of — finance. 
Finance has now become the first care of Italian 
statesmen: popular discontent alone would make 
it so. The cost and waste of the Abyssinian war 
has been very great, and more money and more men 
must be found to carry it on, unless some means of 
settling it satisfactorily presents itself; and meanwhile 
there are the burdens of the Triple Alliance to be borne. 
But are they? And might not Italy do well to take 
the Russian hint that the Czar’s mediation with 
Menelek for an amicable settlement mav be had for the 
asking ¢ ‘These questions are moving in many Italian 
minds already, and may move to more effect unless the 
unhappy Baratieri’s successor is able to send home news 
of a disaster retrieved. 


THE AGRICULPURAL SPLIT 


MTER a delay generally well known to be due to 

4 differences of opinion the Agricultural Commis- 
sion has at last begun to rain forth advice to Parliament. 
Chere are, as has been the way with nearly all recent 
Vommissions, a majority and a minority report. As it 
s explained that only points of pressing importance are 
treated of, or in brief those parts of the question that 
may be dealt with in the approaching Budget, as a 
final and more thorough summing up of the causes and 
extent of the depression with suggestions for its 
amelioration is promised, and as the signatories to the 
more important document deprecate any premature 
attempt of the dissentients to deal with matters not 
connected with the financial legislation of the coming 
year, it may be assumed that the division goes very 
much deeper than at present appears. It may be well, 
therefore, to note at the outset the composition of the 
parties Into which the Commission is split. And first 
a be noticed that almost without exception the 
Welve nen who compose the majority have shared 
——, “Xperiences of agriculturists and enjoy their 
ao If anybody in England really knows 
sriculture needs it must be a man like Mr. 


the 
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Chaplin, Mr. Walter Long, Sir Nigel Kingscott, Mr. 
Gilmour, Mr. Everett, or Mr. Little. On the 
other hand those who sign the minority report enjoy 
no such reputation. Mr. Shaw Lefevre no doubt is 
chairman, but his appointment from the very first was 
regarded as a confession that the Liberal Party is at 
present very poor in members who understand the 
question. His most conspicuous achievements, as far as 
land is concerned, have had reference to Waste and 
Commons, and his chief distinction has been to foment 
ill-feeling over matters that might easily have been 
settled without it. Those who have followed his career 
could easily have forecast his verdict before the evidence 
was opened. Mr. Giffen has indeed earned the well- 
deserved fame of being a great statistician, but the 
difficulties connected with land are not to be mastered in 
the closet, and he has not had the practical experience 
that alone could have lent weight to his signature. Lord 
Rendel who completes the trio of dissidents counts for 
little either way. ‘Iwo more members, viz., Mr. 
Channing, a very extreme politician and a faddist, and 
Mr. George Lambert, have chosen to reserve judgment. 
Roughly speaking then the contest may be described as 
being between a majority of experienced practical men, 
who are agriculturists first and politicians afterwards, 
and theorists, who either have evolved their ideas in 
the study or regard land mainly as a répertoire of 
weapons in the warfare of party. 

In considering the proposals made it has to be 
confined — to 
finance and only introductory to more important 


remembered that they are strictly 


measures. ‘hey are solely concerned with the burdens 
on land, and in regard to at least one there seems to 
be universal agreement among the Commissioners. It 
is admitted that land-tax, which really amounts to a 
comparatively small sum in the aggregate, falls with 
great hardship on the districts where distress is 
greatest, and that a minimum of four shillings an acre 
is excessively high. Of course any attempt to reduce 
it will not be regarded as quite fair by those who have 
redeemed, yet the present terms—between thirty-three 
and thirty-four years’ purchase—are so obviously 
unfair that it is impossible for a reduction to be 
seriously opposed. ‘Then nearly one-fourth of it falls 
on those unfortunate counties, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Lincoln, and Wilts. Nor do the dissentients object to 
the suggestion that money should be lent for agricul- 
tural improvement on adequate security: only Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre emphasises the need for it when the 
landlord is desirous of breaking up large holdings but 
cannot afford the capital expenditure for the necessary 
farm-buildings and dwellings. Still this important 
proposal, like that for reducing land-tax, meets with 
general approbation. It is in regard to the sugges- 
tions for rectifying the incidence of local taxation, 
that the chairman parts company with the majority. 
Several of the more truculent Liberal journals 
have seized upon this objection and out-Heroded 
Herod in describing the preposal which Mr. Chaplin 
is incorporating in a Bill, as a signal instance of 
what they call the landlords’ impatience of taxation 
and even the more reasonable hold that in this 
instance the Commissioners have gone beyond their 
briefs. But any one who has patiently studied the 
mass of evidence bearing on the point, must be amazed 
at any one in the position of Mr. Shaw Lefevre differing 
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from his colleagues in the matter. Witness after wit- 
ness, and not only farmers and landlords but experts, 
such as Sir Alfred Milner, added to the heap of informa- 
tion on the point. And every one who has evena rudi- 
mentary knowledge is aware that a chief aim in any 
real reform must be to make land such an investment 
as will attract the wealthy capitalists who used to invest 
in it before the depression came. They will not do so 
if, in addition to ordinary risks, they are obliged to pay 
an unfair proportion of local and imperial taxation 
and at death leave their property subject to a levy 
equally unjust. Mr. Shaw Lefevre himself is forced to 
admit that a very strong opinion has been expressed by 
the great majority of the occupiers of land—that the 
burden of local rates is high and that land should be 
relieved of a great share of the burden, and he even 
gives a modified approval to the proposals of the others. 

It will be seen that such a very slight difference exists 
between the opinions of the majority and the minority 
on the point dealt with that a separate report would 
have been uncalled for save for the more vital disagree- 
ment in regard to that final advice which is being pre- 
pared for Her Majesty. Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s little essay 
on the areas of depression might have been more fitly 
expressed in a shaded map, and does not justify the 
existence of a separate document. So too his digression 
on tithes is not germane to the matter, because you 
cannot deal with an immemorial rent charge of this 
kind in a Chancellor's Budget. The only solution of 
that difficulty is to hit upon such a happy plan of 
redemption as will at once offer relief to those who pay 
and allure the owners into selling. But it is no random 
guess that all this light skirmishing on the part of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre is only leading up to a strong attack 
on landlords—in a word, to a crusade for the purpose 
of extending the Irish Land Laws to England. We do 
not believe for a moment that such a scheme has any 
promise of success. Again and again it may be noticed 
in the evidence that when the Chairman directed his fish- 
ing inquiries to the subject of compulsory arrangements 
and judicial rents the witnesses declared for voluntary 
agreement. (In spite of all that has been said and 
written to the contrary the relations between tenants 
and landlords have remained extremely cordial even in 
these times of trial. On a large majority of English 
estates it is a tradition faithfully adhered to that 
consideration should be extended to tenants in bad 
seasons, and this has been done far more freely and 
generously. No judicial authority could award the 
reductions which according to evidence have been 
voluntarily made, and it is scarcely open to dispute that 
the hardships of the last ten years have been pretty 
evenly divided between the owner and the occupier. Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre’s friends ought to warn him seriously 
against embarking on a course where he will gain 
neither credit nor advantage. It can hardly redound 
to his reputation that after being placed at the head of 
a Commission by a Ministry composed of his own friends 
he finds himself one of a minority of three, while those 
arraved against him are the men in whom in matters 
agricultural the country has long placed the utmost 
confidence. And it should also be noted as material 
for the next General Election that many of those who 
profess a devoted interest in land and its labourers are 
deliberately sctting themselves to oppose the useful 
project of the present Government. 
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ST. GEORGE'S AND WEARY ENGLAND 
W Ik. have no intention of infringing the excellent 


rule which debars the honourable, and indeed 
the cautious journalist from commenting on the merits 
of a case whilst it is under the consideration of 4 
At the same time we should fail jy 
our duty did we not protest against the waste of time, 
money, and judicial power which has been caused by 


judicial tribunal. 


the trial of election petitions since the beginning of last 
term. For nearly four months two judges have been 
engaged in dealing with some nine cases ; for something 
like four weeks they have been busy with what. js 
happily the last case in the batch, and assuming the 
merits of both parties to that case to be equal there js 
no reason why it should not last for two or three weeks 
more. ‘The evils caused by this ridiculous. state of 
things are obvious enough to need no detailed recapitu- 
lation. ‘Two common-law judges are taken away from 
work on which their presence is urgently needed ; some- 
body or other has been paying some hundreds of pounds 
for every day at which petitions have been tried, and 
all the most violent feelings of political partisanship 
have been actively inflamed in nine constituencies by 
what is probably the most aggravating form of litiga- 
tion yet invented. Some of these evils are inevitable 
unless we are to abandon all attempts to cope with 
corruption; but the present system gives a power to 
unscrupulous or incompetent persons which they never 
possessed before, and which may in the end completely 
outweigh the advantages derived from the impartiality 
and experience of the tribunal it has created. 

The evils due to a reckless waste of time and money 
in election petitions are the more serious because they 
seem to be increasing. .\s we have had occasion to 
notice before, the number of petitions after every 
General Election seems to have a tendency to increase, 
and the manner in which they are conducted seems to 
be steadily deteriorating. We do not complain so 
much of behaviour on the part of leading counsel which 
recalls memories of Dr. Kenealy at his worst, nor have 
we any wish to discuss the breach of etiquette which 
permitted a barrister to have personal communication 
with a witness whose conduct afterwards attracted the 
attention of the Director of Public Prosecutions. 
Rudeness towards Baron Pollock is apt to be as futile 
as it is outrageous, and professional etiquette can take 
care of itself. But when a judge complains that his 
court is used like a sieve to winnow good evidence from 
bad; when he complains that the case is got up from 
day to day, and tries in vain to keep out matter which 
does not influence his opinion at all, it is obvious that 
an election petition extends its malign influence beyond 
an occasional barrister. ‘The truth is, that a petition 
is a prosecution in the conduct of which every inhabi- 
tant in a constituency is interested, but no one respoul- 
sible. Every man who has seen a half-crown change 
hands, or a glass of beer drunk by a man who does not 
pay for it, may hope to earn his five shillings or more a 
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An election petition has, in fact, come to be a huge fish- 
ing inquiry; it is generally unsuccessful and, owing to 
the discordance between law and popular opinion as to 
corruption, its result is generally unsatisfactory. It is 
houndlessly expensive and may enable a man of straw 
to ruin, or a wealthy man to crush, his opponent. In the 
yresent case at all events, it seems certain that the costs 
will amount to a fabulous sum which may be hard to 
recover, and from the judges’ reiterated complaints we 
eather that one side is responsible for most of the 
delay. Mr. Sydney Buxton and Mr. James Stuart 
have very likely been guilty of maintenance from the 
best possible motives and at a very cheap rate; but 
thev have set on foot an inquiry which is degenerating 
into a scandal and makes a fundamental alteration of 
the law before the next General Election a crying 


necessity. 


ICHABOD 


By a member of the Peace Society.) 


RE the days of economy past ? 

Fi Has the zeal for retrenchment departed ? 
Is the Manchester School but a name ? 

For Goschen with statesmen is classed 

For squandering millions light-hearted 

On the fleet—to the national shame 

And I ask you, alarmed and aghast, 

‘Are the days of economy past 7’ 


Have the people of England gone mad 
‘To smile to see millions devoted 
To ships and torpedoes and docks # 
When at armaments jeering, the Rad 
Hurls his favourite epithet * bloated,’ 
It awakes not a cheer, but it shocks. 
And he wonders, less sober than sad— 
‘Have the people of England gone mad ?’ 


In the days of Gladstonian finance 
We never saw surpluses wasted 
On armies and navies and things. 
No, cheap sugar and tea would advance 
Our national pride, or we tasted 
The joy that cheap chocolate brings, 
And the navy had not half a chance 
In the days of Gladstonian finance. 


Ah! what are they saying abroad ? 
Though we play with our cards on the table 
They fling at us every charge, 
They deem our professions a fraud, 
lor they fear that our fleet will be able 
a To tackle all Kurope at large. 
lhink then, Jingoes, before you applaud— 
‘Ah! what are they saying abroad ?’ 
Has the Manchester School passed away ? 
Is there no one who cares for retrenchment ? 
Task till with asking I’m sore, 
And [heard a sad rumour to-day 
that our own Opposition front bench meant 
- 'o vote for these millions or more ; 
em i I am sad as [ say— o 
Manchester School passed away ? 
M. S. 
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NOTES 


Tue publication of the correspondence between Sir J. 
Willoughby and the Commandant of the Boers at Krugers- 
dorp is an event of considerable importance. That the 
correspondence is genuine there can be no doubt ; equally 
little question is there that the Boer defence is weak 
(it is trifling to talk of a commander in the field exceeding 
his instructions) and that the Daily Chronicle stands alone 
in its admiration of the ‘ Ulyssean’ statecraft of Oom Paul. 
Perhaps indeed if this journal, strangely given to losing 
itself among the quicksands of the classics, deigned to 
study the Odyssey in the original it might come to the 
conclusion that the comparison between St. Paul of 
Pretoria and the man of many devices was hardly com- 
plimentary to the former. Mr. Chamberlain’s apologia is 
lukewarm. ‘1 have had, up to this time, no reason to 
doubt the good faith of the President.’ It were easy to 
draft a less cautious commendation. 





We believe in the correspondence because it is produced 
by a English solicitor of high repute who, apart from all 
question of honour, would be a downright lunatic if, with 
the absolute certainty of immediate detection, he had 
attempted to hoax the public in a matter of this kind 
But the whole affair is puzzling in spite of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s explanation. For days the question whether Jameson 
and his followers would escape with their lives was par 
excellence the subject of anxious conversation all over the 
world. It is miraculous that the news of the pledge given 
(even in excess of authority) should not have leaked out 
earlier. Beyond that it is plain that the Colonial Office 
has been singularly ill-served by its representatives in 
South Africa. Lord Rosebery’s sneer at Mr. Chamberlain 
was, of course, a blazing indiscretion in the way of petty 
spite, an unworthy taunt which recoils upon its author : 
for Mr. Chamberlain, like the editors of the daily papers, 
was dependent on his instruments in South Africa. 





Tue forecasts of the Venezuela papers are interesting, 
but we have a rooted suspicion of forecasts which appear 
in a summarised form, since the author of the summary, be 
he never so faithful and never so skilful, may be impressed 
by some points which would influence others but little and 
may omit, as minor details, facts of first-rate importance. 
We elect, therefore, to wait for the whole documents 
before discussing them with care. For the present, it is 
enough to say that the outlook is promising. 


A Moment ago the Radicals hurled fiery invective at the 
Government on the ground that Unionist candidates made 
great promises during the General Election, but that ne 
attempts were made to fulfil those pledges. Now the 
Unionists are beginning to make progress towards fulfil- 
ment, and the Radicals are more angry than ever: indeed, 
the Front Opposition Bench comes in for almost more 
abuse than the Ministry for neglect to criticise Sir Alfred 
Hickman’s proposal. In our innocence of heart we might 
have supposed that Sir William Harcourt and Sir Henry 
Fowler were better judges of the feeling of the country 
than Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Burns. 
But the Radical journalists know better, and are resolved 
to treat their leaders to ‘rough music.’ After this fashion 
do these Radicals love one another. 





For our own part, without ignoring the ditculty which 
lies in the way of the measure in the shape of the nomad 
character of the working man, we trust to see it operating 
for good. Local authorities know their own districts and, 
the Bill being permissive only, are not likely to commit 
themselves (and the rates) imprudently. And there are 
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many hundreds of districts in which employment is 
reasonably constant. In such districts the measure may 
be applied with success. That it will go to make Tory 
votes we do not deny: the prospect of this, indeed, has 
no terrors for us, as Toryism in matters of property is 
simply common honesty and it is our abiding conviction 
that the best thing conceivable for the country is that the 
number of possessors of property should be increased in 
every possible way. Danger comes when political power 
passes from the hands of the men who have something to 
lose into the hands of those who have everything to gain. 





Tue Czar is to be congratulated on the selection of M. 
Tcharikov as his representative at the Court of Prince 
Ferdinand. The new Envoy has a profound knowledge of 
men and matters all over the East of Europe, and his 
career has revealed a prudent and conciliatory character 
unusual in Russian statecraft. His duties will necessarily 
be of extreme delicacy for some time to come, and no man 
could be better suited for the double task of conciliating 
Bulgarian susceptibilities and maintaining the subtle 
equilibrium of peace in the Balkans, 





Ir is natural that the successes of the Prince of Bulgaria 
should be viewed in Servia with a jealousy akin to that of 
the Prodigal Son’s elder brother, and we are not surprised 
to learn that King Alexander’s demonstrations of affection 
(howbeit tongue-in-cheek) should arouse choler in the 
nation of neatherds. We have always been among the 
first to acknowledge the wise statesmanship of the boy- 
king, but we have also pointed out frankly what an ocean 
of difficulties besets him. The Servian Radical is of an 
exceptionally virulent and unpatriotic type, and it is only 
to his uncompromising repression that the recent compa- 
rative tranquillity of the country is due. Now, however, 
the repression has developed symptoms of fever, and a 
grave constitutional crisis may be expected any day. The 
Party of the King’s Friends is discouraged and of swerving 
loyalty ; the financial situation is approaching a nadir ; and 
indiscretions across the Macedonian border have provoked 
resentment in Turcophil and powerful Russia. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘An expedition to 
the North Pole could scarcely give its organisers greater 
trouble than was incurred by M. Bourgeois in arranging 
the journey to the South of France of himself and our 
President. I say our President advisedly, it being a moot 
point whether M. Felix Faure “presides” M. Bourgeois, 
or whether the rd/es are reversed. The difficulties that 
confront M. Bourgeois in connection with the “Cooking ” 
of this distinguished tourist are so characteristic of the 
situation that a word or two with regard to them will not 
be wasted. The President of the Council found himself 
in as sad a dilemma as was ever invented by M. Dupuy for 
the confusion of his adversaries. ‘lo absent himself from 
Paris was to necessitate the entrusting the fate of the 
Cabinet to M. Butterfingers Ricard, who has _ raised 
blundering to a fine art. To stop at home would be to 
deprive the Presidential journey of that Ministerial 
character which it was essential it should offer in the 
interests of the Radical party. For the Government has 
it at heart that the populations in acclaiming M. Faure 
should seem to applaud its policy. 


‘Bur if the Government—read M. Bourgeois—is artful, 
the Cabinet is a scratch crew. 
the victim of his longevity. 


In reality M. Bourgeois is 
He never supposed for a 
moment that his Radical combination would vegetate for 
weeks let alone flourish for months. Yet a combination of 
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some kind he had to put on foot under penalty of doing 
irretrievable damage to his reputation, already suffering 
from several notorious previous failures to jerrybuild a 
Cabinet of any kind. Convinced that his bark was destined 
to speedy shipwreck, he managed it in haphazard fashion, 
on the principle that if it is important to be careful in the 
choice of persuns with whom you have got to live it doesn’t 
much matter in what company you are drowned. He took 
whatever Ministers he could get, and events have shown 
that he has got some extraordinary specimens. As a plain 
matter of fact only one of the whole band can be safely 
trotted out in public, M. Doumer to wit. The remainder 
are either scarecrows like M. Cavaignac, or enigmas like 
M. Berthelot, or nonentities like M. Guyot-Dessaigne, or 
Aunt Sallies like MM. Ricard, Lockroy, Combes and 
Mesureur, who in turn are the butt of missiles of the kind 
known over here as pommes cuiles. 





M. BourGeots’s embarrassment at being compelled to 
leave his family of freaks behind him may be imagined. 
He sounded the Chamber as to whether it would consent 
to anadjournment, but gathering that the favour would be 
refused him he sagely refrained from demanding it. Com. 
pelled by the regulations in force to leave the reins of 
Government in the hands of M. Ricard he put up 
M. Doumer on the box by his side with the understanding 
that he should have the safe keeping of the whip as interim 
Minister of the Interior. 
M. Mesureur away with him as far as Lyons. 


As a further precaution he took 
Then he so 
manceuvred that the Deputies in his absence should busy 
themselves with the battle in progress between the butter- 
men and the manufacturers of margarine, a subject not 
inflammatory though oleaginous and likely to keep them 
out of mischief. Finally on the eve of his departure he 
invested various of the minor officials dependent on the 
Cabinet with permanent posts—a sort of distribution of 
life-belts. Et puis: ‘En voiture!’ 

‘Lyons. Tout le monde descend! Of all the things 
that M. Félix Faure agcomplished in the city of the 
canuls —and his activity has been such that he has knocked 
up a third of the journalists accompanying him —impor- 
tance attaches only to the speech he made at the dinner 
offered him by the Chamber of Commerce. But hereto 
' There is a certain official 


‘En voiture!’ 


attaches great importance. 
vagueness in the words employed by the President, but 
still it is hard to take them to mean anything else than 
that M. Félix Faure has come to believe in the benefits 
that are alleged to result from socialistic legislation. 
When it is remembered that M. Faure was the chosen 
candidate of the Moderate Republican Party, and again 
that it has been persistently rumoured of late that in some 
mysterious manner—whether voluntary or from the force 
of unexplained circumstances is a matter of controversy — 
he has become the “ prisoner” of the Radicals, not to sa) 
of the Socialists, the emotion caused by this public pro- 
fession of faith may be imagined. It may turn out that 
M. Faure did not appreciate at first sight the full import 
of words that were doubtless placed in his mouth by his 
astute Prime Minister. Still, the effect produced remains 
for the moment immense. The Socialists already hold the 
Cabinet in the hollow of their hands. If they have 
captured the Elysée the millennium may be even nearer 
than we had feared. 





«A worn is necessary as to the doings of the Budget 
Committee. The hopes of the Moderates raised by its 
election are already falling. Instead of damning the 
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financial “ reforms © of the Government without more ado 
Ine . ° F , ? 
is indulging n useless discussions, making needless in- 


it ‘ . ’ 
s, and generally pottering about instead of acting. 


Sires clear that M. Doumer no longer fears the 
Committee in the least. He scolds it as he might an 
obstreperous child. The fact is it is composed of infants. 
The veteran financial authorities of the Moderate Party 
thought it exceedingly clever not to present themselves 
for election, 1 tending to reserve themselves for the 
debate in the Chamber. The consequence is that the 
sheep of the Committee are without a shepherd, and the 
probability is that not one of them will go astray but the 
entire thirty-three. The Radicals are really in luck. 


Their opponents are suffering from an infectious form of 


softening of the brain. 


IN THE CITY 


4 FRESH sensation has been provided this week by 
i the United States Congress in connection with 
(Cuba. Whatever the convictions of the legislators may be 
there is no doubt that their resolutions were largely used 
for stockjobbing purposes. It is not perhaps surprising 
that with the Session nearly at an end the members should 
have desired to make a coup before leaving Washington. 
Their schemes were not so successful this time as they 
were in the Venezuelan business, and we doubt whether 
any very large profits have been made by them. 
All the same it is disgusting to read that a 
particular firm of brokers, which generally acts for 
Washington gamblers, is in evidence as a large buyer 
of stocks the moment the effect of the Senate’s 
Resolution is supposed to have done its work Asa 
fact the resolutions of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives had a comparatively slight effect on 
prices, and a considerable portion of the fall which occurred 
has already been recovered. As far as English investors 
are concerned the Senate’s action has merely increased 
their disgust for the ways of Congress, and made them 
more determined than ever to have as little as possible to 
do with United States securities. Another feature of an 
unpleasant character is the default of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railway Company, receivers being appointed within 
afew hours after the Vice-President had officially declared 
that the Company was in no difficulties, that there was 
plenty of money in hand, and that the negotiations for 
funding the Hoating debt were proceeding satisfactorily. 
It seems a fatal thing for the directors of any American 
railway company to make reassuring statements. What 
happened in the case of the Atchison and President 
Reinhardt and in the case of the Reading both with Mr, 
Austin Corbin, and later with Mr. McLeod is. still 
fresh within our memories ; but we had not thought 
that the Baltimore and Ohio would descend to the same 
level, in view of the honourable traditions by which 
the ompany was always distinguished, at all events during 
the lifetime of the late Mr. Garrett. It appears that for 
‘everal years past the books have not been properly kept, 
and the Comptroller refused to sign the accounts. What 
a real position is we shall not know until Mr. Stephen 
atthe has made his report, but we cannot believe that the 
“ile is so desperate that the bonds are in any danger. 
ro Nia ae oe the situation is shown by the 
aie a alig which issued the Commandos 5 per 
ind des ee been openly bidding 108 for the 
“San a a weeks past ; yet these same bonds to-day 
0 99. Apart from Baltimore and Ohio 


Securitie : ‘ 
“tes the market was very little affected by the 
‘nnouncement of the 


hink: Receivership, and we cannot help 
thinking that be 


tter times are in store for the railways. 
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The one great disturbing factor, the United States Legis- 
lature, will cease to operate when the Session is con- 
cluded, in a few weeks’ time, and then the trade of the 
country will have a chance without the dread of some 
legislative bolt from the blue to upset all calculations. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad report for 1895 is particu- 
larly good, and shows the immense progress, or rather, 
perhaps, we should say recovery, which took place last 
year. The Pennsylvania’s system, it should perhaps be 
stated, consists of two portions: the line, east of Pittsburg, 
forming the Pennsylvania Railroad Company ; while the 
lines west of Pittsburg are owned or controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Company, the whole of whose ordinary stock 
is held by the railroad. The figures for last year show 
that the gross earnings of the entire system increased 
“10,717,812, and amounted to 3132,720,812. Of this 
amount the Railroad Company earned 364,627,179, while 
the balance was derived from the controlled lines of the 
Pennsylvania Company. ‘The net earnings amounted to 
$59,801,525, which was an increase of only 83,000,000, and 
it is not the least satisfactory feature of Pennsylvania man- 
agement that working expenses always increase the moment 
the gross traffic permits of larger outlay for maintenance 
and equipment. We may mention that the working 
expenses of the Pennsylvania Railroad proper come to just 
about 69 per cent of the receipts, and therefore when we 
see Companies, either in the United States or Canada, 
working at a much lower proportion than that of the 
Pennsylvania, we may be pretty sure that the line is not 
kept up to a proper standard of efficiency. The actual! 
result for 1895 is, that after paying all fixed charges and 
deducting 31,327,251 for extraordinary renewals, there 
remained a balance of 38,034, 470, out of which 5 per cent 
dividends have been paid, leaving a surplus of $2,169,459, 
At the end of the year there was a balance of the credit 
of Profit and Loss of $23,553,409, as the result of the 
Company’s past operations, and if the earnings do not 
again become unfavourable we may rely on larger divi- 
dends in the current year. 

Generally business has been quiet in the stock markets, 
even home railways showing a tendency to decline a little 
from the giddy heights they had reached. In the foreign 
department Italians have had a sharp relapse on the defeat 
in Abyssinia, but Spanish have recovered somewhat from 
the fall which took place when the American resolution 
was first published. In the mining department the tend- 
ency is also dull, Africans being detrimentally affected by 
the shutting down of the East Rand Mines owing to 
scarcity of labour, It still seems difficult to get trust- 
worthy information of the real situation in the Transvaal, 
but from the shutting down of the East Rand Mines it is 
clear that the insufficiency of native labour has not been 
exaggerated. Westralians are more or less neglected, 
pending the crushing returns which have been promised 
so long, and for which we are still waiting. In the mean- 
time numbers of new West Australian ventures are being 
placed on the market, most of them with not too good 
chances of success. 

The debenture-holders of the Peruvian Corporation met 
on Thursday and decided to cut down their interest in ac- 
cordance with the Directors’ request, but as there was not 
a quorum the resolutions have no legal effect, and the 
meeting was adjourned. 

On May 15, 1893, the Commercial Banking Company 
of Sydney suspended payment with liabilties of 
£11,521,964 apart from the paid-up share capital, but 
re-opened its doors little more than a month later—on 
June 19th, By the scheme of arrangement that was 
then entered into the paid-up share capital was increased 
from £600,000 to £1,000,000 with a reserve liability of 
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another £1,000,000in the event of liquidation. The creditors 
on current accounts were paid 10 per cent. at once and 
the balance due to them was to be paid in quarterly 
instalments of 5 per cent., or earlier at the bank’s option. 
Creditors on fixed deposit accounts were given deposit 
receipts bearing interest at 45 per cent. and payable in 
four instalments, five, six, seven and eight years from the 
date when the principal should have been paid, or 
earlier if the bank chose. Under this arrangement 
these deferred deposits would have amounted at the 
end of 1895 to about £9,000,000, mostly maturing 
in 1898 and the three years. At the 
present time however the whole of the current accounts 
and deferred deposits have been repaid, and the bank has 
no deposits bearing interest beyond the current rates. It 


following 


is gratifying to be able to record such a state of things, 
testifying as it does to the bank’s strength and the con- 
fidence which is deservedly reposed in it. ‘The liabilities 
3, against which the bank holds 


»~~ ) 


now amount to £11,357,22: 
in cash £2,495,907, and the management is to be warmly 
congratulated on having so rapidly removed the disabilities 
that arose out of the 1893 crisis in Australia, and on being 
able to-day to show a position of exceptional strength. 


CANNING AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


ee a number of more or less inaccurate statements 
H which have appeared from time to time in various 
newspapers a considerable section of the public has become 
possessed of two ideas, first, that Canning suggested to 
the American Government the formulation of the Monroe 
Doctrine, and secondly, that the Doctrine as set forth in 
the President’s speech was agreed to and acted upon by 
the British Government. Nothing could be more com- 
pletely opposed to the real facts. 
enter into the question as to whether the Monroe Doctrine 
All we 
wish to point out is the historical inaccuracy of the 
Europe had passed through 


We do not propose to 
is or is not at the present moment reasonable. 


two assumptions mentioned. 
a stormy period, and taking advantage of this the Spanish 
Colonies in America had revolted, and after a prolonged 
struggle had practically achieved their independence. 
During the war in Europe a very considerable trade had 
sprung up between the revolted colonies and Great Britain, 
and much inconvenience was felt by the want of recognised 
Governments to whom diplomatic agents could be accre- 
dited. 
commerce, much tempted to recognise the independence 
of the Colonies, and was greatly incensed because Spanish 
war vessels cruising on the American coast seized English 
ships on the pretext that they were trading with insur- 
gents. Matters had come toa crisis when France inter- 
fered in the internal affairs of Spain, and after she had 
re-established Ferdinand on the throne, invitations were 
sent out by him to his ‘dear allies’ France, Austria and 
Russia to meet at Paris, to confer how best to deal with 
the revolted colonies. A copy of the invitation was sent 
to England, and Canning, in reply, wrote a strong protest. 
The danger which menaced this country was that France 
and the Holy Alliance would undertake to help Spain to 
recover her colonies, and it was thought that if this were 
done France would obtain the cession of one of the princi- 
pal colonies as the price of her help. Under these circum- 
stances, the recognition of the independence of the revolted 
colonies, so necessary for British trade, would have pre- 
cipitated a European war. So Canning sounded Rush, the 
United States representative in this country, as to their 
views. In his despatch Canning said the British Govern- 
ment had nothing to disguise on the subject, and proceeded 
to lay down its views (none too grammatically) as follows: 


The British Government was, in the interests of 
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‘(1) It is conceived the recovery of the colonies by 
Spain is hopeless. 

(2) It is conceived the question of the recognition of 
them to be one of time and circumstances. 

*(3) It was, however, by no means disposed to throw 
any impediment in the way of an arrangement between 
them and the Mother Country by amicable negotiation, 

‘(4) It aimed not at the possession of any portion of 
them by Great Britain, 

‘(5) And it could not see any part of them transferred 
to any other Power with indifference. 

‘These were its opinions and feelings, and if they were 
shared by the Government of the United States, why 
should they not be mutually confided to each other, and 
declared in the face of Europe.’ 

Thus it will be seen that the object was to prevent 
France establishing herself in a position injurious to 
British trade and menacing to the British colonies in the 
West Indies. The Government of the United States does 
not seem to have fallen in with Canning’s suggestion, but 
looking at the matter from a purely American point of 
view, President Monroe in opening the Session of Congress 
made the speech which is now world famous, defining the 
That this did not meet 
Canning’s views is quite clear, because shortly afterwards a 
conference was held in London between the representa- 
tives of England and Mr. Rush, as Plenipotentiary for the 
United States, on the subject of the disputed Oregon 
territory. In his instructions to the British Commissioners 
dated from the Foreign Office, May 31st, 1824, Mr 
Canning after dealing with the question in dispute says: 


American position on the matter. 


‘It is the more important to keep this distinction in 
sight, as the assumption of the Spanish title to the north- 
west territory on the part of the United States and an 
attempt of the latter to identify the nature of the posses- 
sions claimed under that title, with the contiguous tert- 
tory before acquired by them, would afford the only possible 
solution of the extraordinary declaration made by the 
President of the United States on opening the present 
Session of Congress with respect to any further establish: 
ment of colonies in America by the Powers of Europe. 
Adverting to that declaration, I avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity to observe that, without going out of way to provoke 
discussion on the subject, it will be advisable for you, 
should the American Plenipotentiary himself bring inte 
view the policy of his Government on this head, to give 
him distinctly to understand that the principle is one 
which His Majesty’s Ministers are prepared to reject in the 
most unequivocal manner, maintaining that whatever right 
of colonising the unappropriated portions of America hes 
been hitherto enjoyed by Great Britain, in common with 
the other Powers of Europe, may still be exercised in per 
fect freedom and without affording the slightest cause for 
umbrage to the United States.’ . 

That the question was discussed at the Conference 13 
24,in which the 
vllows : 
1 Pleni- 
1 the 


clear from the protocol, dated June 29th, 18 
contentions of the Pienipotentiaries are set out as 

‘In the course of the conference the Americal 
potentiary stated that he was instructed to insist 0! ; 
Principle that no part of the American Continent st 
henceforward to be open to Colonisation from uropt 
To explain this Principle he stated that the Independet” 
of the late Spanish Provinces precluded any new seltt 
ment within the limits of their respective jurisdiction 
that the United States claimed the exclusive Sovereign 
én |. and that with respect to the whole of vs 
remainder of that Continent not actually occupied, ‘ 
Powers of Europe were debarred from making new — 
ments by the claim of the United States as derived un 
their title from Spain, 
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‘The British Plenipotentiaries asserted in utter denial 
of the above Principle that they consider the unoccupied 
parts of America Just as much open as heretofore to 
Colonisation by Great Britain as well as by other European 
Powers agreeably to the Convention of 1790 between the 
British and Spanish Governments, and that the United 
States would have no right whatever to take umbrage at 
the establishment of new Colonies from Europe in any 
such part of the American Continent. 

« (Signed) W. Huskisson. 
‘Srratrrorp Canning, 
‘Rp. Rusu,’ 

That American opinion was not unanimous on the 
question is beyond doubt because on May 15, 1820, a 
committee of the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America reported as follows :— 

‘We do not propose to enter into the discussion of the 
principle asserted by Mr. Monroe that no part of the 
Continent of North America is now to be considered open 
to European colonisation. For ourselves we can only say 
that we are not disposed to quarrel with any nation for 
elonising any portion of the American wilderness without 
the limits of the United States.’ 

Thus we see that what Canning did propose was some- 
thing quite distinct from the doctrine set forth by 
President Monroe, and that the British Government on the 
first available opportunity emphatically protested against 
it If the rumour, published by the Frankfurter Zeitung 
isto be believed, that France and Spain are negotiating 
with a view to French assistance in the Cuban difficulty 
at the price of the granting to the former Power of one of 
the remaining colonial possessions of the latter, we may see 
something like a recurrence of the circumstances which 
produced the original pronouncement of Mr. Monroe 
of which we have heard so much of late. 


ARSENE HOUSSAYE 


B’ a rather curious coincidence Emile Zola on the 
morrow of the death of Ars¢ne Houssave tendered 
some bitter advice to those who write. All such, he 
counselled, should man themselves to the daily swallowing 
of a toad, that they may be proof against the disgust 
Which follows the sour experiences of a literary career. 
Even in the case of Zola himself it might seem that his 
diet of toads had been varied frequently enough by edible 
logs, but with regard to Arséne Houssaye the thing is 
essuredly certain, Hfoussaye showed in his person that a 
man of letters may yet be a spoiled child of fortune ; and of 
inetaphorical toad-eating, he knew nothing except by hear- 
‘ty. \ life has seldom been cast in more pleasant places. 
[twas a life that should be lastingly put on record by 
‘ome less viztuous—much less virtuous—Dr. Smiles, by 
et egamnneg Epicurean who would fain steel the 

s courage of his brothers by offering for their 
aon emplation the example of a mortal wondrously 

by in a peevish age. 

When Arséne Houssaye came up to conquer Paris early 
in the thirties from his native town of Laon he fell at once 
among celebrities, 
the acquaintance 


testatic cont 


Picture-gazing in the Louvre he made 
of Theophile Gautier by one of those 
Which fell to his share at every turn. In 
slides “aes the thick of the literary movement of 
rhymed his me — — in the Rue du Doyenné where he 
have almost * — to the glory of ¢ idalise, who was to 
ieonte “eons enccessars in his heart as he wrote 
of Rotate --.of Corn the house of call of all the lights 
de Norval ns C ae already mentioned, of Gérard 
whose les ‘ pm e Roqueplan and of scores of others 

mming or has set. This was Bohemia 


* Moment he 
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but Bohemia in excelsis. Then followed a few years of 
married life and regular literary work. A close friendship 
had sprung up between Houssaye and Jules Sandeau, sore 
from his rupture with Georges Sand. The pair migrated to 
the Rue du Bac, took unto themselves wives in the same 
year, and wrote half a dozen novels in collaboration. 
Houssaye, however, first made his name a little later with 
his Portraits du dix-huitiéme siecle. Here the writer had 
found a subject pre-eminently suited to his talent. By a 
hundred natural affinities he was in touch with the France 
of the last century. He was akindred spirit of its authors 
and artists, and he had fashioned himself a style in which 
to celebrate them that matched the qualities of the contes 
of Diderot or of the canvasses of Watteau and the panels 
of Fragonard. He can claim the merit of having called 
renewed attention to a literature and art that had fallen 
into undeserved neglect, of having shown the way to the 
brothers Goncourt and Paul Mantz. Years afterwards in 
the heyday of his splendour he returned to his original 
theme and in Le Roi Voltaire wrote one of his best books, 
and a really good book in spite of the caustic appreciation 
it called forth from Pontmartin, who described the volume 
as ‘un roi de comédie raconté par un directeur de 
theatre,’ 

The theatre of which Houssaye was for six years the 
manager was none other than the Comédie Frangaise. He 
was installed in his post by the Republicans of 1848—the 
malicious say by Rachel but the Empire spared him for a 
season, and indeed never bore him the semblance of a 
grudge. Yet he had had the hardihood to stage Victor 
Ifugo at a time when the arch enemy of Louis Napoleon 
was launching his fiercest imprecations against the Imperial 
régime. Doubtless Houssaye was too inveterate a bon vivant 
to be seriously concerned with going down to posterity as 
a bon républicain, but he scarcely merited the snarls his 
‘apostacy’ provoked from crusty democrats. Given the 
man, he had shown immense virtue in merely running the 
Social suicide 
would have been the gravest crime Arsé¢ne Houssaye could 


risk of sacrificing himself for his opinions. 


possibly have committed. A successful theatrical manager, 
he was also a successful editor. As the founder and con- 
ductor of /Arliste, he did real service to French literature. 
Disposing of a publication that was read, he opened its 
pages to all the talents—those of yesterday, to-day and 
He printed Flaubert; he gave the Goncourts 
an opportunity of making their bow in public by accepting 


to-morrow. 


their Sensations d’ Italie ; and he ‘discovered’ Champfleury, 
whom he also rebaptised, as he did Moncelet and indeed 
himself, or we should have known Fleury, éout court 
Moncelet and Housset. Of such are the little artifices of 
tomanticism. 
his first chance to Houssaye, to whom was due the inser- 
tion in the Revue de Paris—-where Madame Bovary saw the 


Here, too, it may be said that Zola owed 


light—of the story now known as 7’hérése Raquin. 

It was after he left the Francaise that Houssaye wrote 
his most famous volume, that by which he has the best 
chance of being remembered, his Hisloire du 41° Fauteuil. 
This account of the great writers whom the French 
Academy has delighted to spurn, home-thrust at the insti- 
tution though it be, would not in all probability have pre- 
vented its author from himself entering the Institute had 
he sought admission. Anecdote has it that he swore not 
to be a candidate until Théophile Gautier had taken his 
seat among the Forty-—which, of course, he never did. 
As to Houssaye’s own claim to have sat among the Im- 
mortals it was assuredly better than many another that 
has been successfully enforced. Houssaye has left behind 
him something like a hundred volumes, none of them of 
superlative excellence, but most of them of a very pretty 


workmanship. He was a Frenchman of Frenchmen, and 
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no mean interpreter of the genius of a race whose language 
he wrofe and did not maul—a heinous offence in days when 
the torturing of the national speech is required of those 
of its writers who would pretend to talent. The style of 
the ‘ pocte des roses et de la jeunesse,’ as Sainte-Beuve 
called him, is essentially of Gaul. At its best and rather 
seldom it borrows a measure of the brilliance of Voltaire 
and of Diderot; it has often much of the blitheness and 
gallantry of Marivaux, of the daintiness of Parny; while 
in places it reminds one of the old-fashioned and some- 
what smirking graces of a Madame Colein or a Vicomte 
d’Arlincourt. His matter is as little modern as his manner. 
His history will not pass muster with a generation that is 
not so sceptical as to disbelieve in documents ; his psycho- 
logy is reputed primitive, even his psychology of women, 
of whom he might yet have been supposed to have known 
something, pace M. Bourget and other analysts of this 
eleventh hour. He spent so much time over and took so 
much pains with this particular study ! 

Arsene Houssaye was a representative Frenchman: he 
was also a typical Parisian. The mere literary personality 
of the man was but a part of his existence, which must 
be known from its social side for any complete idea to 
be obtained of it. Great wealth had come to him as 
the result of speculations, not unadvised, made when 
Haussmann was changing the face of Paris. He might 
have said with a certain actress that it was impossible 
for him to buy a house without its being immediately 
taken off his hands in the interests of street improve- 
ments. Then he wore his splendour well. He was a 
magnificent figure of a man, and he throned it as if to 
the manner born amid the pomp of his miniature palace 
in the Avenue Friedland. Of much of his private life it 
would not be seemly to say too much, especially for the 
moment, but in his way he was a legendary personage. 
If a Nisard might dismiss him in a few pages, a Tallemant 
des Réaux would be happy to do him justice in a volume. 

Rarpu Derecner. 


THE BRITISH CAVALRY 
BY A SQUADRON OFFICER 


N considering the changes taking place in the British 
Cavalry system, there are some points, obvious to 
every squadron officer, which are not mentioned in any 
articles I have seen on the subject: perhaps because they 
are beneath the attention of the higher authorities. The 
first of these relates to the personnel of the body of the 
cavalry officers. It is generally acknowledged that the 
material of which the ranks are composed is quite good 
enough. The question is, What use is made of it? And 
this depends on the squadron officers. The system under 
which we work lays greater stress on the means by whicl 
an end is sought to be attained than on the end itself. 
For instance, let A and B be two squadron leaders 
equally fond of their profession. 
day in the riding-school, mancge, stables, and barrack- 


A spends hours every 
rooms. B hates the monotony of riding-school and 
interminable stables, and is never in barracks when he 
can help it. The authorities say of A, ‘A most pains- 
taking and worthy officer,’ while they look on B with 
great suspicion. Whether A or B has the most efficient 
squadron hardly enters into their consideration. And yet 
this is the end they are both aiming at. It may well be 
that B has the faculty for getting work done even in his 
absence, which A can only do himself. The endeavour 
of the authorities is to turn every officer out according 
to a sealed pattern, and my contention is that in doing 
so they run the risk of losing their best men. The sealed 
pattern cavalry officer must be a man of many parts. 


In addition to the faculty of command, quickness in 
grasping the situation, initiative, resource and horseman. 
ship—which go without saying—these are some of the 
parts: A drill-sergeant, a stud-groom, with good know. 
ledge of veterinary surgery; a skilled accountant; 4 
lawyer, for he is frequently both counsel and Judge ; ap 
engineer, with special reference to telegraphic work ; 4 
surveyor, with some capacity for painting in water-colours: 
a linguist (very desirable); an astronomer, elementary: , 
railway traflic manager; a schoolmaster, good at imparting 
instruction; he must also have a good practical hese 
ledge of the work of an armourer, saddler, tailor, butcher 
and forage contractor ; must be a master of four Weapons, 
and a profound student of military history. Unfortunately 
these qualities are not always combined in the same indivi. 
dual. It frequently happens that the man who shines in 
the parts of the accountant, tailor, meat-inspector, traffic. 
manager, is deficient in initiative—perhaps even in the 
prime necessity of horsemanship; while the stud-groom 
and drill-sergeant hate astronomy and engineering, 

The men who are 
undoubtedly qualified by nature to make the best squadron 
leaders in the field are frequently bored by the monotony 
of barrack work and interior economy generally, get 
disgusted and are lost to the service, while their places are 
taken by men who have possibly more knowledge of detail, 
but who are very inferior in their power of using the trained 


Seriously the situation is this. 


machine. This is matter of common knowledge in the 
Service whatever may be the case outside. In fact the 
best men are being supplanted by inferior men, and this 
change once started is automatic and continuous in its 
action and will soon, | believe, force itself on the notice of 
the authorities and cause more attention to be paid to the 
end and less to the means of attaining that end. Having 
called attention to what I believe is the great danger to the 
British Cavalry, I will mention the four reforms most 
urgently needed from a squadron officer's point of view 
(1) More ground suitable for Cavalry work, available for 
As this is a universally recognised 
(2) Some change 


training purposes. 
want it need not be further alluded to. 
of system by which the number of casuals may be reduced 
and the whole strength of the squadron made available for 
parade. In this connection I will compare the parade state 
of a German and a British squadron on a particular day. 


GERMAN SQUADRON, 


Establishment officers 5 
N.C.O’s and men. . 115 horses 157 


Total all ranks 120 


Casuals (not available on 


horses 137 


- February, 189). 


Officers’ servants . . Oo 

Peemems.. « .«.» ss 8 

Sick . ; t sick horses 
Total Casuals . . 10 1 


Available for parade on that day : 
All ranks 110 
Brivis: SguapRron (Medium Strength). 


Establishment officers 5 
N.C.O’'s and men... 151 


horses 133 


horses 87 


Total all ranks . 150 


Casuals (not available on — October, 18!) 
horses + 
0 


horses 87 


Garrison employ . . 0 


Regimental employ 50 " 
oe. | woe ele SS I 
so 
os , " ) 
Total Casuals . . 59 I 


Available for parade on that day : 
All ranks 97 horses 77 


[March 7, 1896 
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It must be borne in mind that many of the superfluous 
horses in the German state are not really available being 
remounts undergoing training. But it will be seen that 
the Germans have solved the problem of casuals effectually. 
| believe that their plan is to employ retired men who have 
already served their time with the colours as saddlers, 
saddletree makers, tailors, canteen assistants, storemen, 
mess waiters, clerks, butchers, provosts, officers’ grooms, 
etc. etc., and not to take these men from the ranks, which 
are supposed to consist of effective fighting men. I cannot 
but believe that some similar plan might be adopted in our 
Service. (3) I suggest the need of greater facilities for 
getting rid of absolutely useless horses. The number of 
such that our Government, supposed to be economically 
inclined, deliberately chooses to keep and feed is amazing. 
Our system is, when a horse shows signs of radical 
unsoundness or bad constitution, to nurse him and save 
him on every opportunity in order to keep up a show, 
though every one who knows him is well aware that after 
two days of active service he would have to be shot or left 
behind. It ought to be in the power of a colonel, on the 
suggestion of a squadron leader, backed up by the veterinary 
surgeon, to get rid of any horse without reference to 
superior authority or farther expenditure of redtape. The 
only conceivable objection to this is to say that a colonel 
is not competent to decide or not to be trusted to give 
an unbiased opinion, And the obvious rejoinder is, ‘ Why 
then have such a colonel ?’ (4) Simplification of squadron 
accounts. ‘These are most complicated, necessitating con- 
tinual copying out of intricate columns of figures from 
one page of a book to another, thus affording any amount 
of opportunity for clerical errors which, in their turn, 
necessitate voluminous correspondence. Not being a 
chartered accountant I do not feel competent to suggest 
beyond mentioning that the clothing 
regulations are chiefly responsible for the complications. 


improvements, 


The rational system would appear to be that when a man’s 
clothes are worn out, fairly, he should be supplied with 
others, without having to wait for a particular date. If a 
squadron leader is considered incompetent to decide what 
is fair wear the reply is again, ‘Why then have such a 
squadron leader >’ | 


JOHN DONNE 


TINHERE is hardly any, perhaps indeed there is not any, 
English author on whom it is so hard to keep the 

just mixture of personal appreciation and critical measure 
asitison John Donne.’ So Professor Saintsbury—to give 
him his new title—in his introduction to the charming 
little edition of Donne's poems which Mr. E. k. Chambers 
has edited for Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen’s ‘Muses 
Library, and we can endorse the statement the more con- 
fdently as the Professor himself, than whom none as a rule 
attaches more importance to keeping this ‘just mixture,’ 
has not in this case altogether succeeded in doing so. For 
once, in fact, he throws off his attitude of Moderator in a 
literary competitive examination and confesses—discreetly, 
of course, and as it were with a blush—to something like 
an enthusiasm, oblivious for the moment of all but. its 
object, But if you have not something of the spirit of the 
enthusiast it is useless to try to appreciate Donne, for he is 
igen a 2 for whom great allowances must be 
ke ing ne yon: the individual quality which he 
lies ok me which must give him a permanent 
iene cece = in his personality, and, if that appeals 
neues a — make these allowances and be well 
yh ees dh a ” you will read him in vain, if indeed 
i aealhé wi Sua to read him at all, for though there 
! at must compel admiration by its sheer 
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poetical beauty of phrasing and imagery, it is, at its best, 
curiously imperfect and uneven, and at its worst it is little 
better than doggerel, and extremely dull doggerel withal. 
The devout Wordsworthian professes, we believe, to enjoy 
even the ‘ Excursion,’ but we cannot imagine Donne’s most 
enthusiastic admirer getting any satisfaction out of ‘The 
Lamentations of Jeremy,’ or very much out of the ‘ Verse 
Letters’ or the ‘Heavenly Sonnets.’ His workmanship 
throughout is singularly careless, and, though he wrote many 
perfect lines, and occasionally a perfect stanza, there can be 
no doubt that he had less than his share of that wonderful 
sense of rhythm and melody that distinguishes the verse- 
writers of his time. That he sometimes writes on subjects of 
which modern taste does not approve, need not be counted 
to him for a sin, but occasionally he is simply disgusting, 
with a coarseness which is quite indefensible. His style 
is laboured and obscure, and he is atHicted by a perverse 
ingenuity, a fondness for rhetorical exaggerations and 
quaint conceits which too often strike the modern reader 
as intolerably far-fetched and inappropriate, and give his 
work an air of frigid insincerity. 

What, then, is the peculiar quality in Donne’s poetry 
that can warrant us in overlooking such glaring defects 
and even kindle enthusiasm in so sober a critic as Mr. 
Saintsbury ? The secret of it lies, as we have said, in the 
man’s personality, in the curious temperament he possessed, 
of which his poems are the best, if not the only expression, 
Donne was a very remarkable mixture, 
as his very remarkable career—assuredly one of the most 


in our literature. 


surprising in an age of surprises—abundantly testifies. 
That John Donne, the brilliant and dissipated young 
Templar, wit and satirist, and already, at twenty years of 
age, author of some of the most frankly sensual and flip- 
pantly cynical poems in the language, should develop into 
Dr. Donne, the learned and eloquent Dean of St. Paul's, 
and the venerated and beloved friend of such men as 
Izaak Walton and George Herbert, is a very astonishing 
reflection, and the very qualities that made such a develop- 
ment possible are precisely those which give Donne's 
poetry its peculiar interest. It is the poetry of a man 
who was first and foremost an enthusiastic scholar and 
vigorous thinker, but in whose temperament a strong ele- 
ment of sensuality was curiously blended with a no less 
strong religious element. In his childhood he had already 
developed that ‘hydroptic, immoderate desire of human 
learning and languages ’—as, in a moment of depression, 
he once bitterly phrased it—which was the permanent 
passion of his life, even through the days of his youthful 
dissipation, and which, in his epitaph, he rightly selected as 
his most prominent characteristic, and his work everywhere 
bears the traces of a keen, restless intellect, fertile in 
It never 
lacks the ‘ essential brain-stuff’ which goes to make great 
poetry, and often indeed it suffers in point of form from 


fancies and given to philosophical speculation. 


too great an abundance of it, but it is by no means equally 
characteristic of that curious mixture of temperaments 
which is Donne’s distinguishing peculiarity. In his later 
years the religious side of his nature had won the complete 
mastery, Such little verse as he wrote from that time 
reflects little else, and, with the exception of the beautiful 
hymn composed on his deathbed, it is in no way remark- 
able, E.ven in the poems of his early and middle life there 
is much that, with all its merits, is seareely differentiated 
enough from the work of his contemporaries, or good 
enough in itself to have much claim to be remembered. 
The ‘Satires,’ which were apparently among his earliest 
efforts, though vigorous and, at times, witty, are scarcely 
witty enough to reconcile us to the intolerable slovenliness 
of their workmanship or re-awaken our interest in the 
follies they lashed, and the ‘ Epithalamia,’ stately as they 
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are, are little more than ingenious poetical exercises 
on a Spenserian model. ‘The Progress of the Soul,’ which 
professes to set forth the successive transmigrations of 
the soul of the apple that Eve ate, well illustrates Donne’s 
wealth of quaint fancy and speculative bent of mind, and 
contains some fine lines, but is in no sense a finished achieve- 
ment nor a satisfactory poem. The ‘Verse Letters’ to 
various of his friends and patrons have a_ biographical 
interest, but little other, nor can much value be set upon 
the ‘Epicedes and Obsequies,’ which are conventional in 
construction and spoiled as expressions of feeling by 
Donne’s besetting sin of inappropriate preciousness. In 
all these there are jewels hidden away well worth seeking, 
and those who have learned to appreciate Donne will not 
grudge the labour; but his really characteristic work, the 
work by which he is to be judged, is practically all 
contained in the ‘Songs and Sonnets,’ the ‘ Elegies,’ and 

_the ‘Anatomy of the World.’ It is in these that his 
purely poetical quality is richest and most abundant, and it 
is in these and these alone that we get his peculiar note 
of earthly passion transfused with religious mysticism and 
religious meditation tinged with subtle sexuality. 

The ‘Songs and Sonnets’ and the ‘Elegies’ were 
mostly written, according to Izaak Walton, before he was 
twenty, though some of them certainly belong to a consider- 
ably later date, and it is possible to trace in them a regular 
development, a history as it were, of the birth and growth 
of a soul. Donne starts with a view of love which is com- 

pletely pagan in its exclusion of everything but physical 
desire. The ‘Elegy to his mistress going to bed’ is 
absolutely in the Catullus vein, and there are others in 
precisely the same tone. He ‘plays with light loves in 
the portal,’ and passes alternately from enthusiastic glorifi- 
cation of sensual passion to railing against the inconstancy 
and worthlessness of woman and the folly of loving. One 
day he vows: 
She's all states, and all princes I; 
Nothing else is: 
the next, anticipating Congreve, he declares that women 
‘at their best’ are ‘sweetness and wit, but mummy 
possessed,’ and comforts himself with the reflection that : 
Changed loves are but changed sorts of meat, 
And when he hath the kernel eat 

Who doth not throw the shell away ? 
or, in impatient revolt against the flesh and all its works, 
dreams of a purely spiritual union in which ‘the He and 
She’ shall be forgotten. Then he turns on himself again 
and flouts his Platonic yearnings with merciless jests upon 
‘the loving wretch that swears, Tis not the bodies marry, 
but the minds,’ and with a gay indifference announces: 

I can love her and her, and you and you: 

I can love any so she be not true; 
though he still finds that he is not satisfied, and has to 
confess that in spite of all ‘he knows not yet what he 
would have. And at last the spirit and the flesh are recon- 
ciled, and he discovers that 

Love's mysteries in souls do grow 
But yet the body is his book. 


’ 


The turbid stream of passion has run itself clear, and he 
has found the woman to whom he can say : 

I wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 

Did till we loved. ... 

If ever any beauty I did see, 

That I desired and got, ‘twas but a dream of thee. 
The mere pagan physical desire has been spiritualised 
into the perfect love that can defy absence and time, and 
seldom has it been expressed with more passionate tender- 
ness and sincerity than by Donne. And through all these 
phases of sensuality and cynicism and spirituality runs the 
vein of fantastic melancholy—inherited perhaps with the 
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Celtic blood from his Welsh ancestors—that gives hj; 
poems their last charm. ‘The Relic,’ describing the 
finding of his skeleton with a lock of his mistress’s hair 
around his arm, is perhaps the most striking instance of it, 
and contains the celebrated line, 


A circlet of bright hair about the bone, 


which alone should make Donne immortal. 

The ‘ Anatomy of the World’ was written considerably 
later than most of the lyrical poems, and consists of an elegy 
on Mistress Elizabeth Drury—‘ Mistress ’ stands in this case, 
we should observe, for ‘ Miss,’ not ‘ Mrs.,’ as Mr. Saints. 





bury, presumably by an oversight, prints it—and of two 
meditations on successive anniversaries of her death. That 
on the ‘Second Anniversary ’ is the finer, and, in Mr. Saints. 
bury’s opinion, is the most perfect expression of Donne's 
peculiar habit of religious thought; but it is difficult 
entirely to sympathise with the high praise he layishes 
upon it, 
So long 

\s till God's great Venite change the song; 

and 
Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
That one might almost say her body thought 

are fine lines certainly, but there are no others in the poem 
to be compared with them. The central idea, the notion 
that the death of a girl of fifteen, whom the poet had 
never seen, should have brought the universe to rack and 
ruin and made life not worth living, seemed somewhat 
ridiculous even to Donne's contemporaries; and his explana- 
tion that he had a purely ideal woman in his mind only 
makes it a little less so. The thought in it is not very 
profound or original, nor the rhetorical style in which it is 
expressed very pleasing ; and remarkable as the poem un- 
doubtedly is, we return to the ‘ Songs and Sonnets’ witha 
sense of relief. Donne, in his lifetime, had a curious personal 
magnetism about him, and something of that ‘ strange kind 
of elegant, irresistible art’ that Izaak Walton noted in his 
behaviour seems to have passed into these poems, for at 
every fresh reading the charm of them is felt the more. 
He will never be a popular poet, but he will always find 
readers fit and few, and they will love him even as Izaak 
Walton did. 


THE PRESS AND THE PEDANT 
BY A FLIPPANT CYNI¢ 

{OME minds seem to be providentially adapted ‘to 
, survey mankind.’ From their gentle height they 
look down and around upon the ruck of humuinity, and 
make wise reflections on the shocking scene. A man 
with such a mind does not climb out of the weltering 
mass; he is born on an eminence. He descends until, 
like the poet, he stands tip-toe upon his little hill. 4 
mortal so peculiarly endowed can never fail to be interest- 
ing; and we found the Master of Harrow’s remarks upon 
journalism particularly so, Not that Dr. Welldon con 
vinced us of anything, except that he took a very different 
view of journalism from our own. But having some slight 
relation with the matter in question, we were curious to 
know what an outsider thought of it. Few who have any- 
thing to do with any but the best journalism take it seriously, 
except women, prigs and sick-brained egotists. Dr, 
Welldon was speaking before the Society of Women 
Journalists, and he roared softly to them till they ™ 
have felt their office to be greatly magnified. It is quite 
intelligible that women should regard their journalism 
great moral power and educational force, not only in re 
gion, politics and art, but in that peculiarly feminine region 
sacred to a certain class of shopkeepers. Women, throug 
no fault of theirs, have little or no humour; and so yo 
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can easily understand how they should come to imagine 
all journalism as ‘a mighty instrument for good,’ etc; and 
' they must have been thrilled with an almost holy 
e when Dr. Welldon assured them that no press could 
atness that did not use their services. But it is 


how 
pleasur 


rise to gre 
dificult to understand a man blessed with a sense of 


humour working himself into a moral fervour over the 
ossibilities of journalism. We know the sort of journalism 
that lashes itself every morning into a condition of glori- 
fed morality, compared with which the condition of the 
Pharisee who condemned the publican was beneath con- 
tempt. But we had not thought it imposed upon anybody, 
Surely it is enough to know that this noble rectitude is the 
exclusive property of the journal and the political party of 
which it is the organ. It is the worst form of cant in the 
world, the cant of the journalistic pharisee. 

Dr. Welldon once asked one of his pupils what papers 
he read, and he got the answer, ‘ Bell's Life and the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette.’ Upon which we have the 
wise reflection that the taste of the young in news- 
papers is not altogether what one could wish. What 
papers would Dr. Welldon recommend? Papers with a 
high moral tone for certain. But is that enough? ‘The 
high moral tone is but the gilding: the important thing 
is the interests which the journal attacks and defends. 
If the boy’s interests are not those of his father why 
should he read his disinterested parent's pet journal 
merely for its high moral tone? Bell's Life and the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette may not be conspicuous for 
the high quality of their literature, but if we do look 
for literature in our high-toned journals, have we any 
right to lament should if we find it but seldom? Journals 
have been known which prided themselves on their 
literature, or rather we should say that journalists have 
been known who imagined their true vocation to be 
the manufacture of literature. But the world which they 
despised could seldom be brought to take their composi- 
tions seriously, and what their end was no man knows. As 
a tule workaday journalists are the least affected people 
in the world. Sometimes they are bewitched by 
orators like Dr Welldon into taking themselves 
seriously, and for a few days, if you study them 
carefully you may observe the result in the fuller 
inflation of their style. And this is not to be wondered at. 
Tell a man he forms the public opinion that he guides, and 
that there is no reason why the information with which he 
supplies the public ‘on the main topics of human interest’ 
should not be expressed in such a manner as to rank with 
the literary masterpieces of the language, and the chances 
are that he will get all kinds of mad whims into his head, 
prompting him to ask for an immediate rise in his salary, or 
make some equally absurd proposal. But when unseduced 
by the wily rhetorician the ordinary journalist is a modest 
man enough. The public ought surely to know, and even 
Dr.Welldon may relish the information, thatsome of the most 
ferocious leading articles in the most high-toned journals are 
composed by beardless boys who have blushed in secret at 


their own violence and trembled in the tumult of their 
fictitious passion, 


thi ; ‘ 
Ings that next morning greybeards should have nodded 


solemn approval over the virtuous, but probably ill-written 
effusion, : 

‘Journalism as an educational factor!’ Can you imagine 
anything more opaque? Much better talk of journalism 
he age factor in the sugar market. You may 

yY morning the precise condition of sugar, and 


ublic ide i a a 
p confidence in that valuable commodity is either 
established or shak 


ngenuous youth 
Whether it js e 


en, But the eflect of journalism on the 
of the country, how shall we know 
asy, steady, firm, quiet, rising or declining ? 





It only proves the natural fitness of 
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Why, the ordinary boys of England are more indifferent to 
the Press than Pet Marjorie’s pet hen was to the sad end of 
her ill-fated chicken. But, perhaps, Dr. Welldon imagines 
that the Press should continue, supplement, or be a substi- 
tute for, the education of our schools and Public Schools. 
It is impossible to put any limits to the human imagination, 
but ‘journalism as an educational factor’ is not the least 
heroic flight of that noble and generous faculty. Journal- 
ism! The myriad-handed, -footed, -headed monster of the 
Nineteenth Century. It could teach us tricks beyond the 
art of any mere juggler, Pangloss, Francia, Tartuffe, were 
babes compared with it. If it opens all its mouths at once 
it can laugh louder than Rabelais, but without pity, some 
would even say without humour. It is here, there, and 
everywhere; nothing is sacred to it. There is a worse 
type of it in America, but it can even now be studied in 
this country as a curiosity of natural history. It must be 
allowed to have a conscience, pride, honour, sagacity, 
caution, and all the other estimable virtues without which 
aman of the world never leaves his house although he 
makes use of them as seldom as possible. We should not 
think of questioning its possession of these qualities, but 
if you can believe what journalism says of journalism you 
will not be able to find them much in evidence. Of course, 
with such an extraordinary agency at work every day and 
every hour of every day it is impossible that the community 
should not be more or less influenced by it. But in what 
manner and to what extent? A newspaper has its policy 
which it tries to follow consistently ; it criticises to the best 
of its ability the policies of other papers ; it is full of miscel- 
laneous information written up anyhow; it is sometimes 
amusing, occasionally instructive, and seldom free from 
errors. But Dr. Welldon is so much impressed by the power 
of journalism at the present day that he thinks the general 
public is anxious to know the names of the estimable 
journalists who fill the columns of their respective papers. 
He says that the personal interest that is manifesting 
itself in all directions is telling against anonymity. We 
ean hardly think so. Our inquisitiveness barely attains 
that point. But Dr. Welldon will have it so, and we 
imagine we know the reason. There is one matter in 
which he finds the Press wanting, and that is in its 
criticism of books. He wrote one a short time ago, 
Apparently he would have all the reviews signed, so 
that authors might be able to retort on their critics, 
or at least set their dogs on them. It is not too 
much to ask, he says with a strange touch of pathos, 
that a critic should read a book before he reviews it, yet it 
is often possible to see exactly where he has stopped. We 
should say that it was sometimes obvious that the critic 
had not read further than the title-page, in which case it 
would surely be folly for any other reader to ignore his 
example. One lesson we have learned from Dr. Welldon’s 
address and we hope we shall not forget it: his address 
isa terrible warning against taking a too serious view of 
life and especially of journalism. 


SHIRE HORSES IN LONDON 


PUNE first of the three great breeders’ shows was held 

last week at the Agricultural Hall, and, judging 
from the extent of the patronage accorded thereto, it may 
safely be argued that the annual exhibition of shires has 
taken a firm hold upon the affections of the London 
pleasure-seeking public. This, moreover, is by no means 
remarkable, for the show in question has been an extremely 
well conducted exhibition from its earliest inception, 
whilst, as the popularity of the Whit Monday Cart Horse 
Parade has sensibly increased, there are solid grounds 
for connecting it with the attachment displayed by 
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Londoners towards the Shire Horse Show. The latter, 
moreover, is a genuinely substantial affair, financed by a 
serious committee of placid and equal-minded enthusiasts, 
controlled by a model secretary, Mr. John Sloughgrove, a 
man of few words but boundless courtesy, and generally 
speaking associated closely with all that is solid and decorous 
in the world of horses and of men. Yet in spite of all such 
high recommendations in its favour it cannot be seriously 
contended that last week’s horse show was a particularly 
invigorating display of its kind, for the proceedings from 
first to last were, if not positively depressing, at least devoid 
of anything approaching liveliness or calculated to disturb 
the mental balance. Fortunately the receipts were ex 
ceptionally good, else one might almost have been tempted 
to pronounce the affair a failure, and happily good-fellow- 
ship reigned so placidly supreme that a writer who des- 
cribed the show as unsuccessful would be guilty of implying 
that which was opposed to fact. The truth, perhaps, is 
that the presence of one horse, namely Lord Belper’s 
Rokeby Harold, was responsible for the sensation of dire 
and dreadful flatness that prevailed. In very babyhood, 
this excellent young horse distinguished himself by attain- 
ing the very highest honours, and since the occasion in 
question, he has asserted himself periodically, after a 
fashion that has rather palled upon the public. 
nately, however, for the popularity of the show, Rokeby 
Harold once more captured the Challenge Cup last week, 


Fortu- 


his victory being undeniably popular, if only on account of 


the probability that this distinguished young sire will now 
be generously content to keep away and give another 
horse a chance, though it may be suggested that the fact 
that the supreme honours of a great breeders’ show 
were awarded to a four-year-old stallion, which is 
generally admitted to be weak in the heart, is scarcely 
compatible with the idea that a must 
necessarily approach perfection. True, of course, that 
Rokeby Harold is a grand mover for a shire horse, 
and possesses an exceptional set of feet; but such 
perfections as these will not cause the public to become 


champion 


disconsolate when they learn that under the conditions of 


the show he cannot win the champion cup again.  S/a/ 
magni nominis umbra is the motto which Lord Belper’s 
brown may fittingly carry with him to his retirement, and 
good horse though he has proved himself to be his relega 
tion to a sphere which he is likely to adorn to the utter. 
most of equine capacity is likely to be accompanied by 
expressions of satisfaction amongst shire horse men. 
Rokeby Harold had unquestionably come to be regarded 
as invincible, and, therefore, tiresome. 

Another great feature of the past show was the triumph 
of the four-year-olds. 
one would dissociate the name of this horse form the 
exhibition—was of that age and so was the reserved 
stallion, the Royal winner, Seldom Seen, who, paradoxical 
as it may appear when the remarks that have preceded the 


tokeby Harold—one cannot if 


statement are referred to, was actually regarded as a 
better horse than his conqueror by certain Philistines upon 
the scene, and it may confidently be prophesied that the 
day of Mr. Charnock’s colt is yet to come. Both the 
champion reserve mares, Mr, Cross’s Calthorpe Naxos and 
Mr. Greenwell’s Vulcan’s Flower were likewise four-year- 
olds, and generally speaking the quality of the younger 
competitors was decidedly superior to that of the old 
horses. Possibly the story that got afloat at the show 
which was to the effect that the judges had determined 
to attach great importance to the condition of the feet of 
the competitors, was responsible for the preference they 


displayed for the younger animals which literally swept 
all before them, and the solidity of an opinion that ex- 
presses the belief that a top is no use at ail if it has not 





good feet to carry it is proof against all criticism. Stil] one 
would have liked to have seen more consistency about the 
awards of Mr. Edward Green, Mr. W. H. Potter and My. 
J. W. Rowland, for when animals of opposing types all find 
their way into the same prize list the public is apt to 
get puzzled. The show however was a good one even 
though its supreme respectability bordered upon the dull, 
It was instructive if not exciting, and finally it marked ay 
era in the history of the Shire Horse Society which should 
be eminently satisfactory to the parties concerned in the 
welfare and production of heavy horses. Vero Suaw, 


TUSCAN TYPES 
MY UNPAID FACTOTUM 


BEGIN with my unpaid factotum because he was the 
first acquaintance I made in Tuscany. I was leaning 
over the steamer’s side, looking down at the swarm of 
boats that surrounded her. I knew no word of the Tuseay 
tongue, and was dimly wondering how I| should get mysel; 
and my luggage ashore, and to what extent | should be 
Heeced in the process. And then a brown clear eye from 
a boat below caught mine full. It belonged to a gaunt 
creature in blue serge suit and boating cap, with the face 
of a Mephistopheles and the bearing and manners of an 
archangel. And from his mouth there issued (O dulcet 
sound!) English—as she is spoke it is true—but English 
intelligible with an effort. . 

‘Inglis gen’lman?’ he queried with a polite grin. 

I nodded, distrustfully perhaps. 

‘You come my boat, sair—ver good boat.’ 
The Mephistophelean face i) 


I reflected a moment. 
repose I distrusted profoundly ; animated, it seemed to 
glow with an extra dose of the milk of human kindness 
For better or for worse I would go in his boat. 

‘All right!’ I shouted down. 

‘Au'ri! Au’ri!’ he shouted back with great content- 
ment, and in two minutes more he was beside me on the 
deck possessing himself of my hand-bags and excitedly 
bawling directions about my big trunks. 

We landed without misadventure : a cab of my guide’ 
approving sprung, as if by magic, from the quay-side. He 
openly prevented me giving a silver five-frane piece to the 
boatman and made that angry, baflled worthy content hin- 
self with two. Then came the difficult question of tipping 
him. I fingered a variety of coins diffidently, and_ finally 
got ready the five-frane piece he had saved me. 

‘What hotel you goto, gen’lman?’ I told him, and tried 
surreptitiously to pass the five-frane piece upon him. He 
pushed my arm politely away, gently forced me into the 
cab, and in a trice was on the box beside the driver. 

At the hotel he came up to my room, and patiently and 
gleefully unstrapped all my boxes. ‘No spend silver 
moneys here,’ he said, confidentially ; ‘sell silver moneys 
and spend paper moneys. Me show mister t’morr’ maW- 
nin’.’ Again I fumbled for the five-frane piece, but he was 
already at the door bowing me a stately ‘ goo’ bye, sair- 
I never managed to pass that particular tip; it was the first 
of aseries of defeats which I sustained in attempts ' 
reward loyal and valuable services. 

' I know my friend very 


This happened four years ago. 
His name is Carlo 


well now, and prize him highly. 

Bianchi; he is the keeper of a boarding-house for English 
seamen. His dominant trait—if we put aside great good 
nature—is an absorbing, awe-stricken admiration of every 
You can only pain him™ 


thing and everybody English. 7 the 
ianchi.’ He 


one way—if you call him either ‘Carlo yor 6B ; 
calls himself ‘ Charlie White,’ and spells Charlie ‘ Ciarli si 
the card which announces that he has a ‘home’ offeriné 
every comfort to members of the Mercantile Marine. It 
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is this passionate admiration of everything British that 
prompts him, when he has nothing better to do, to go off 
in a boat to the steamers in the hope of being able to assist 
some helpless English traveller. He often meets with 
scant courtesy and withering scepticism at their hands, 
but remains undauntedly revering. We must indeed be a 
great and proud nation to have aroused all this admiration 
in the bosom of a Tuscan man of the world like ‘Ciarli, 
or as a rule he sees but degenerate specimens of the 
Britisher. The members of the English Mercantile Marine 
who come under his fatherly care are too often the worst 
of the class, men who have deserted from their ships, or 
lost their ships through drunken orgies, or who have been 
politely lodged in the tempered seclusion of a Tuscan gaol] 
consequent upon a bacchanalian night-brawl. If he en- 
couraged their vices he would get more men into his house 
and put more money in his pocket. But he routs them 
out of unsavoury places, reclaims the wages of which they 
have been fleeced, packs them into boats and sends them 
of to their ships to save them from desertion ; and _ all 
this because he reveres the mighty English nation even in 
its dregs. 

Nearly every morning ‘Ciarli’ presents himself at my 
office with the respectful offer of his services. I have to 
invent commissions to save him from lapsing into despond- 
ency. Ido not pay him. He borrows occasionally, but 
always pays back. He will accept an old suit of clothes 
gladly, and wears it with swagger and distinction. I visit 
his fat ‘Signora’ at the boarding-house sometimes, and 
contrive to slip trifles into the children’s money-boxes, 
Filthy lucre I can only pass off on him by resorting to ruse. 
A firm’ of solicitors in England is paying for this, I say, 
oran English ship-owner wants such and such a thing 
done. Tien all ‘Ciarli’s’ scruples vanish. But I have to 
use this species of frresse sparingly, for he is wily and 
observant, well versed in every branch of honest deception, 
and a past-master in the gentle art of giving without seem_ 
ing to give. Certainly, faith in human nature would be 
lost to him for ever, if he were to detect me in anything 
so perfidious as an attempt to reward devoted services 
which were meant to be given out of pure loyalty and 
affection. 

* * ” * 
Poor *Ciarli!’ He managed to wind himself very 
closely about my heart-strings. Most keenly did I realise 
this one terrible night last December. I saw—a familiar 
enough sight—a company of the masked Misericordia 
Brothers running full tilt down the main street with their 
easy-springed hand ambulance cart, foot-passengers and 
trate willingly making an avenue for them, as when a 
fre-engine tears along the Londonstreets. The light of a 
htful gis-lamp revealed the form of a prostrate human 
being in the cart, and then lit up with momentary horror 
the ghastly features of poor ‘Ciarli,’ contorted with the 
anguish of mortal pain. I saw, with a pang at my heart 
a sign that showed me it was a very serious ¢ se. These 
Misericordia Brothers, for all they are a religious congre- 
gation, are a very practical set of people: one of the 
Brothers was running alongside, holding the dying man’s 
neve and keeping his fingers upon the Hickering pulse ; 
’ his left hand he held a large stop-watch, so that if the 
sufferer died upon the road the police would be informed 
of the exact moment of death. I followed swiltly towards 
ys hospital, but before many moments were over the pace 
ies cia slackened, for the poor pulse had ceased to 
er, 

It seems that two pot-valiant Welsh firemen had got 

into an altere: agape Se lagy test 


or f; ation with a sober ‘Tuscan seaman. A real 
ancie j : M ’ 
of i d insult to a girl on the man’s arm was the cause 
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the venom motions of mad jealousy is more deadly than 
any drink: out came the inevitable knife. But ‘ Ciarli,’ 
the peacemaker, was near at hand; he rushed up—too late, 
alas! to quench the flames, for the insensate Tuscan no 
longer knew what he did, and poor ‘ Ciarli’ received, just 
above the heart, the terrible blade that was meant for a 
far unworthier breast. And so he died, a martyr to his 
love of Great Britain and in heroic devotion to her off- 
scourings. 

‘Ciarli’s’’ funeral was a great affair. All the waterside 
population turned out Many British seamen were present ; 
all of them took a turn at carrying the coffin the five long 
miles to the Campo Santo. Best of all, an English captain 
who had known him for years, and like everybody else 
used him as ‘unpaid factotum,’ brought a Red Ensign and 
covered the coftin with it. Borne to his grave by British 
seamen and covered with the Union Jack! The tingling 
sensations of an honest, simple pride must surely have 
caused him to turn in his coffin. Ifthe poor fellow could 
but have known the honours that awaited him in death, 
how exultantly he would have marched into that undis- 
covered country from whose bourn no traveller returns, 
May his soul rest in peace! Montroomery CarMicnac.. 


FOR THE CROWN 


()" the play first, and after that of the players. This 
YF drama was created first by M. Francois Coppée who 
knew, methinks, his Greek Tragedians and the theory of 
Nemesis fairly well and his Macbeth better. Had not a 
certain .Eschylus flourished long ago, but for the fact that 
William Shakespeare came into existence, this play of the 
French dramatist had never been. He might have created 
something better, or something quite inferior to it; but of 
this production at any rate the inspirations are plain 
Bat let it not be supposed for a moment that the plain 
ease with which the inspiration of this frank and straight- 
forward tragedy may be traced to its sourees—for Con- 
stantine is but Orestes and water and Basilide is nothing 
more than a supple Lady Macbeth—affects in any way 
the merit of the thing as it is presented to us. Our 
concern, to drop for the moment the jargon and 
affectation of the dramatic critic, is with the rendering 
of the French piece which our British Mr. Davidson has 
given us : our purpose is to inquire, which means at bottom 
expressing an opinion upon the question, whether the dish 
offered now to the critical playgoer at the Lyceum is, or 
deserves to be, more stimulating to appetite than that 
which went before. It is upon Mr. Davidson’s work, 
maugre the fact that Mr. Davidson was hampered ab initio 
by a jejune and borrowed plot, that judgment must be 
pronounced, He was, indeed, handicapped beyond pre- 
cedent by a story, as the Americans have it, thin beyond 
belief. In a sentence you may have the pith of it, if pith 
it be. Constantine, the warlike son of a warrior Prince of 
a Christian community in the Balkans, returns from a suc- 
cessful warfare against the Turks witha gipsy girl and one 
Turk for prisoners; the Turk, who is killed behind the 
scene, is an irrelevant but bloodstained incident ; the gipsy 
girl and Constantine fall into rather mild love; Constantine’s 
father and stepmother agree with a disguised Turk to betray 
the state to the Turks ; Constantine kills his father in the act 
of betrayal on the frontier, is haunted by Nemesis because 
he is a (thoroughly meritorious) parricide, is suspected of 
treachery, is tied to a monumental mason’s statue of the 
father whose treason he will not reveal, and is butchered 
by the gipsy girl in sheer mercy and love, and the gipsy 
girl dies also. ‘That is all the real story, and a weaker was 
never told. But there is much in the telling of it, and it 
must be confessed that Mr. Davidson’s verse gives it in 
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a fashion so dignified, so delicate and so rhythmical that it 
seems to be a world more worthy to be told than, when you 
It follows 
Davidson 


come to reduce it to its elements, it is in fact. 
that so much the more credit is due to Mr. 
who, out of poor material, has produced, by the exercise of 
that skill which is near akin to genius, a play that will live 
because it deserves life. 
And now of the players. Three of them, and three 
only, are worth criticism. The rest are mere furniture, 
accessories, timber; in effect, what you will, But Mr. 
Forbes Robertson has seldom appeared to greater advan- 
tage. He is, and he naturally succeeds in playing to per- 
fection, a born Orestes. That resonant, deep, melancholy 
voice of his is suited precisely to the part which he renders ; 
for Constantine takes himself and 
seriously: and Mr. Robertson, it may be presumed, takes 


his crime far too 
himself seriously also. Any ordinary man, if he found his 
father in the act of betraying his country, would kill his 
father, if it were necessary, and explain his reasons after- 
wards. But heroes do not do anything of the kind—if 
they did there would be no tragedy 
better than common sense—and Mr. Robertson plays 
this part of the hero, the overstrained and impossible hero, 
The Princess Basilide’s part, which might 


and nothing 


to perfection. 
be a great part, is undertaken by Miss Emery, and it is 
accomplished right well save for the fact that Nature has 
imposed certain impassable limitations upon this finished 
and versatile actress. So far as art and skill can carry her 
she goes; but she is not Greek, she is not subtle, and in 
her most venomously ambitious moments she cannot for 
the life of her avoid her naturally winsome habit. Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is at her best as the gipsy captive. No 
man or woman can question the statement that her 
demeanour and action are as near to_ perfection 
as may be. She fault; that is to 
say, her enunciation is so deliberate that, though every 


has her old 
word is clearly audible, the listener becomes impatient 
and begins to think that tragedy need not be one long 
complaint. But for all that she has chosen a comparatively 
smal] part with wisdom, for the two individual parts which 
impress themselves on the mind are hers and that of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson. On the whole, then, this is a good 

play as it stands, and a well-played piece ; it will live. 

Nemo, 
SHAMUS O'BRIEN 

HE. new Irish opera by Professor Villiers Stanford, 
produced on Monday at the Opera Comique, must 
be described without reservation as an artistic achievement 
of a very notable kind, and a distinguished success in a 
field of composition not previously occupied by this 
versatile composer. Mr. Stanford’s first and second operas 
were of a very different genre. They are characterised by 
a modernité of treatment that reflected the influence of a 
great and all-dominant personality. The Veiled Prophet, 
again, which was not long since successfully revived at 
Covent Garden under Sir Augustus Harris, belongs to yet 
another category of opera, Shamus O'Brien is styled in 
the bills a ‘romantic comic opera.’ Oddly enough, the 
term ‘comic opera’ in this instance has given rise to 
misapprehension even among certain of those who under- 
take to inform the public. They are disturbed by the 
current of tragedy that runs through this romantic comic 
opera. It were as reasonable to wonder at the tragic 
element in some of Beaumont and Fletcher's comedies. 
‘Comic opera’ in English has always implied a bouffe 
The term is not, and never was, to be taken as 
Mr. Stanford’s 
‘comic opera’ is in all essentials an opéra comique. It is 
as typical of this illustrious class of music-drama as Mignon 


an English equivalent for opéra comique. 
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is. The association of the elements that form a tragi- 
comedy is, if deftly combined and set forth in a brisk 
action, proper to opéra comique. Eminently proper also, 
as many great examples prove, are the threatening tragedy 
and the strong, deep-lying pathetic sentiment that cop. 
sistently and cont‘nuously colour and vitalise the score of 
Mr. Stanford’s opera. The artistic canons that governed 
the masters who have made famous in all musical memories 
the Opéra Comique at Paris are prec sely those that are 
observed in Shamus O’Brien. If Mr. Stanford's opera were 
transferred to the boards of that theatre it would be as no 
alien, but as a work of art that has ample claims, on 
artistic grounds, to representation in the cradle and home 
of opéra comique. 

In the matter of a libretto, Mr. Stanford has been bette; 
Mr. G, 
H. Jessop has made a good and thoroughly craftsmanlike 


served than English composers are wont to be, 


book on the basis of Le Fanu’s exhilarating ballad. He 
has not tried to be a poet, like most librettists of our time, 
by constructing sesquipedalian verse, and indulging in 
the vapid, florid language which is commonly considered 
‘poetry.’ He has worked in short measure, as to his 
verse, with a brisk movement, and sharp accents of rhym. 
ing. The results of this uncommon knowledge of what the 
musician wants and of the skill with which the knowledge 
is made effective are to be gratefully recognised by any 
intelligent ear—thanks to a company that, soloists and 
chorus alike, sings invariably with irreproachable intona- 
Mr. 
It has humour and local colour, and _ those 
happy allusive touches that move us as the reek of the 
peat from some Irish cabin affects a native when he makes 
his return to the land. Not a few of Mr. Jessop’s Hiberni- 
cisms are richly characteristic. 


tion and clearness. 
close-knit. 


Jessop’s book, moreover, is 


The plot of the book, in 
brief, is the story of the apprehension, through the wiles 
of Mike Murphy, an informer, of Shamus O’Brien, con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1798, and of the daring escape 
of the rebel at the place appointed for his execution. 
After a bright and cleverly-wrought prelude, the first of the 
three acts open with a capital chorus expressive of the dis- 
may of the peasantry at the news of the approach of the 
To them enters Father O'Flynn, whose 
rollicking song in praise of Shamus —‘ I'll give ye to next 
Michaelmas to 


English troops. 
name us’—admirably sung by Mr. C. 
Magrath—is responded to by the chorus with truly Hibernian 
After a pretty song, ‘ Where is 
the man that is coming to marry me?’ by Kitty O'Toole, 


verve in a jovial refrain. 


which is given with exquisite archness by Miss Maggie 
Davies, Captain Trevor, led by the informer Mike, appears, 
and takes part with Kitty in a delightful trio, constructed 
in masterly style. The informer’s anxious phrase, ‘But 
the money is there ?’ interjected in the course of the trio, 
produces a truly whimsical effect. Some lively passages 
of comedy between the flirtatious Kitty and the gallant 
captain, played with becoming stolidity by Mr. W. H. 
Stephens, lead to a duet that is radiant with grace and 
humour. Upon the departure of the captain, Shamus 
appears and with his song of defiance, ‘ I’ve sharpened the 
sword,’ sung with appropriate energy of expression by Mr. 
Denis O'Sullivan, the situation rapidly becomes tens 
Nora, his wife, puts the creel on the roof of the cabin, as 
the signal of danger, and invokes the ‘ boys, in a spirited 
song, to come to her aid. With the entry of the chorus 
arises a fine and extremely dramatic concerted number, 
accentuated by the refrain, ‘Oh, boys, listen to Shamus ‘ 
The arrival of the English troops, guided by Mike, inspit™ 
a diverting scene, very cleverly treated by Mr. Stanford. 
Shamus here enacts his risky part of the idiot of Ballyham's 
and exceedingly droll is his fooling. Mr. O'Sullivan plays 


. , . : j rit 
this Irish ‘ poor Tom,’ and sings the dramatic music, ¥ 
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excellent humour. After this bustling scene, when Shamus 
is carried off by the soldiers as a guide to find himself, 
the next number of importance is a beautiful lament, 
illustrative of the Banshee’s keening, sung by Nora. The 
act is brought to a telling conclusion by the reappearance 
of Shamus, aglow with his exploit of ‘ bogging ’ the troops, 
who interrupts a jig danced by the villagers to the music 
of a piper (Mr. Garoghan), and is then surprised by the 
hurried return of the soldiers, and arrested. 

The second Act sets forth the trial of Shamus at the 
drumhead, and his condemnation. Not to particularise 
every feature of interest in the score we must take note 
of the striking duet between Captain Trevor and Mike in 
the barrack square, which is intensely Irish in character 
and one of the strongest numbers in the opera. Excellent 
also, and even more certain of popular applause, is the 
coquettish and dainty duet between the Captain and Kitty. 
‘So, it’s kisses you are craving.’ This sparkling number 
is simply irresistible, and irresistible was the singing of it 
by Mr. Stephens and Miss Maggie Davis. Mike’s dirge- 
like lament ‘Ochone, when I used to be young !’—how 
delightful is this truly Irish locution—is another notable 
song in this Act. The action is accelerated in the final Act, 
which, though brief, comprises some of the most stirring 
and dramatic music of the work. The impressive finale is 
worked up to with the art and effect that show Mr. 
Stanford’s resources at their best. The rendering is 
altogether one that merits cordial praise. Miss Kirkby 
Lunn’s pure and sympathetic voice is admirably suited to 
the pathetic music allotted to Nora. Miss Maggie Davis 
has the gifts and intelligence that make for true 
characterisation, and it is not too much to say that she has 
‘created’ the part of Kitty. Her performance, from all 
points of view, was entirely admirable. Mr. O'Sullivan 
looks the hero he impersonates, acts extremely well, and 
vocally was not less successful. As Mike, the informer, 
Mr. Joseph O'Mara sings and acts as if his art were nature, 
so fitted is he to the part. Mr. Stephens, as the Captain, 
does well in playing with a stiff back. His is a difficult 
part, which a clever actor might overdo. He has not so 
much to act as to be. Mr. Stephens brought out the 
necessary contrast of stolidity with the mercurial Irish. 
Mr, Magrath and Miss Winifred Ludlam efficiently filled 
the minor parts given them. Under the experienced 
hands of Sir Augustus Harris it need not be said that the 
opera is admirably mounted and cleverly staged through- 
out, 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HERE is to be quite a boom in ‘ Matthew Arnolds’: 
that is to say, so far as the earlier poems are con- 
cerned. First of all came Mr. Stead with his penny 
reprint of non-copyright pieces: then came Messrs. Rout- 
ledge with their shilling reprint of the Poems of 1853, 
with the preface and a good portrait of the poet. Now 
we are told that Uke Strayed Reveller and Empedocles books 
of 1849 and 1852 are to be reproduced in a volume of the 
‘Canterbury Poets,’ and that a collection of non-copyright 
poems by Arnold, including ‘ Alaric at Rome,’ will appear 
by-and-by in the « Nineteenth-Century Classics’ which 
Mr. Clement Shorter is to edit. No doubt the last- 
tamed volume will include not only ‘ Alaric at Rome,’ but 
the other prize-poem, ‘Cromwell.’ In that case, the 
Public will soon be in possession of reprints of all the 
verse that Arnold published up to 1853. I am not sure 
t “ any one is justified in giving circulation anew to pieces 
Which a poet has not himself thought it worth while to 
preserve, But if we are to have a_re-publication of 
— S discarded or neglected verse, it is a pity that we 
© not to have it in a single volume, which we could have 
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set beside the ‘Complete Poetical Works’ as authorised 
by himself. 

The ‘ Nineteenth-Century Classics’ notion is not at all 
a bad one—so far as the mere idea goes. A series of 
reprints of poetry and prose published early in the century 
and since gone out of print or fashion would be a useful 
and a welcome thing. But there should be care and judg- 
ment in the selection made. It seems that among the 
‘classics’ already chosen for reproduction are three of 
Carlyle’s volumes—Sarlor Resarlus, Heroes and Hero Worship, 
and Past and Present—-works of which, in a sense, we 
cannot have too much. But why trouble to re-issue 
books of which there are already many editions in the 
market? ‘ Now for the first time,’ says the Bookman, ‘ we 
shall have choice and cheap editions of these books’ of 
Carlyle. But the statement is inaccurate. All three of 
the works named were published in a neat and handy form, 
so long ago as 1888, at two shillings and a shilling—that 
is to say with discount, at eighteenpence and ninepence. 
‘Sartor’ and ‘ Heroes’ have each been published at six- 
pence. Of Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, another ‘ classic’ 
chosen, there is already an eighteenpenny edition, to say 
nothing of the illustrated edition prefaced recently by Miss 
Thackeray. 

A reprint really welcome is that of othen announced by 
Messrs. W. Blackwood. It is to include a portrait and 
biographical sketch of Kinglake. This work, one of the 
classics of travel-literature, and dating from 1844, will now 
appear for the first time in a cheap form. 

With how little knowledge are your _professedly 
‘literary ’ organs conducted! One such organ, referring 
to Mr. C. G. Leland’s forthcoming volume, 4 Manual of 
Mending and Repairing, speaks of it as ‘a distinct departure 
for Hans Breitmann to take, for we are credibly informed 
the work is before all things practical.’ Another authority 
is equally surprised that Mr. Leland should have produced 
a ‘purely technical book.’ And yet it is quite eight years 
since Mr. Leland brought out volumes on Practical 
Education and Drawing and Designing, and he has since 
produced 4 Manual of Wood Carving (1890), another on 
Leather Work (1892), and a third on Elementary Metal 
Work (1894), all of them ‘ practical’ and ‘technical.’ His 
present ‘departure, therefore, is not so novel as some 
think. 

In none of the notices of Arséne Houssaye that have 
appeared in English newspapers have I seen any reference 
to the fact that his name appears as that of author upon 
the title-page of at least one book in English—Behind the 
Scenes in the Comedie Francaise, and Other Recollections. This, 
‘translated and edited, with notes, by Albert D. Vandam,’ 
was brought out about half a dozen years ago; and very 
bright and readable it was, and is—full of lively and 
diverting anecdote. 

I see that Mr. Cotsford Dick has made a collection of 
his more recent fugitive verse, and is about to publish it 
under arather happy tithe—The Ways of the World. This 
is not Mr. Dick’s first appearance as a poet in volume 
form. I possess a little book of his, printed just ten years 
ago, called The Model and Other Poems, in which there are 
with other things some genuinely humourous and well- 
turned hallades. Mr. Dick is one of the most versatile 
of men. He has written a good deal of pretty and 
sprightly music, and within the present week he has 
appeared as an actor in one of his own dramatic pieces. 

Talking of actors, we are told to expect a volume of 
poems by Mr. Stephen Phillips, who once secured excep- 
tional applause as an impersonator of the Ghost in Hamlet. 
I have now on my table a story called The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler, from the pen of Mr, A. E. Mason, who 
not long aga was an actor, and, for all I know, may be 
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one still. Mr Mason is the author of another tale (4 
Romance of Wastdale), and has also dramatised one of Mr, 
R. L. Stevenson’s short stories. Everybody, by the way. 
knows The Ebb-Tide, by Stevenson and his stepson ; 
which makes it all the more remarkable that Mr. Louis 
Becke should have chosen The Ebbing Tide as the title of 
his forthcoming novel. 

I like very much the typography of tle new edition of 
Shakespeare of which George Newnes, Limited, have just 
issued the first volume. But is the manner of printing 
the explanations of archaic words a very happy one? 
These glossarial notes figure in the text itself, taking the 
form of insets at the right-hand end of lines. It would 
have been better to have placed them in the margin 

In a lithographed letter sent out to editors with the new 
number of Cosmopolis, Mr. Fisher Unwin says of that 
magazine that ‘In order that it may win its way with the 
larger public and perfect its already costly organisation, it 
is important that it should receive that benefit, that 
stimulus to its growth, which full and critical notice from 
competent pens alone can give. Such notice it has received 
on the Continent and in America. Surely similar notice 
in this country should be of interest to English readers ?’ 
Does Mr. Unwin mean, by this, to imply that Cosmopolis 
has not received in this country ‘ full and critical notice 
from competent pens’? If he does mean that, is not the 
observation a little crude, and therefore a little unwise ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘SHAKESPEARE AT ELSINORE’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 4th March, 1896. 

S1k,—I am glad your contributor now finds himself in agree- 
ment with me on all points except two, for there cannot be two 
opinions about these. 

1. He censures me for not saying that certain two scenes of 
Hamlet were founded on Saxo. As if I had not, in the Con- 
temporary, expressly stated that the whole plot of the play 
was founded on that source, while to go further into that bore 
as little relation to English actors at Elsinore as, ¢.g., the history 
of Holland under Spain to the fight at Krugersdorp. 

2. He denies that Shakespeare was a well-known and envied 
actor in 1592. Halliwell Phillips, J. F. Furnivall and others 
who have read what Greene and Chettle wrote about him in 
that year do not hesitate to affirm it. I must assume that the 
writer has not read Greene and Chettle since he says they were 
speaking of Shakespeare merely as an author. On thecontrary, 
Shakespeare is denounced by Greene for going beyond his 
province as actor and usurp'ng the functions of a dramatist. 
Greene urges Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele not to write plays for 
Shakespeare. And Chettle in his apology says of him: ‘ His 
demeanour is no less civil than he (is) excellent in the quality 
he pro‘esses.. Shakespeare had not then, as far as we know, 
published any work under his name. It follows that Greene 
could only mean the actor (the quality he professes). I fail to 
see how, in the face of these facts, the writer can ‘continue to 
hold’ his opinion on this point. 

I also fail to see why that which by reason of many and 
concurrent facts in its favour—and none against it—is made 
probable, stould need stronger support and evidence than that 
which is less probable. But apart from the greater or lesser 
probability of Shakespeare’s visit to Elsinore the close relations 
of English actors with the Danish Court in Elizabethan times 
are a subject of interest and importance.—I am etc., 

JON STEFANSSON, 


LOVE TRIUMPHANT 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 4th March, 1896. 
SiR,—In criticising my book, Love Triumphant, your critic 
holds up to public admiration his own delicacy and good taste ; 
but he is silly enough to finish his criticism with so glaringly 
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vulgar a personal allusion that discriminating persons wijj 
speedily calculate the proper discount to deduct from his 
earlier appreciation of himself. It is still more unfortunate 
that his suggestions are not accurate ; and worse again that 4 
very little trouble could have saved him his inaccuracy and his 
painful exposure of himself. At the very outset of my book | 
take the trouble to state that Love Zriumphant was written 
nine months before Women, Love, and Life appeared ; | maks 
no pretensions to criticise criticisms nine months before they 
appear! In addition let me assure your critic that | have 
never seen Mr. Grant Allen, and should not even know him. 
Mr. Le Gallienne I can hardly have seen half a dozen times, 
and principally after Love Triumphant was written. Let ine 
add that common fairness demands that this disclaimer be 
published ; and if you have not the decency to print it, it wij 
be my duty to ventilate the matter elsewhere. What reason 
your critic had for inserting inaccurate personal paragraphs | 
cannot say; but he had best kindly note that he was somewha: 
rash in trying the ‘hole-and-corner’ methods of journalisy, 
upon a person of my temper.—I am, etc, 
WILLIAM Pratt, 


[We have read both critique and book, the latter wi! 
unmitigated disgust. Our reviewer said nothing of his own 
delicacy and taste. There is no personal allusion at the end 
of the critique ; there is a question, in a tone of badinage, and 
no more. ‘ Hole-and-corner methods of journalism’ is mere 
nonsense, and we do not concern ourselves with the temper of 
Mr. Platt. That Mr. Platt should call our reviewer Vulgar 
is pleasing to us, and will be to him ; for nobody who has read 
Mr. Platt’s book will be inclined to pay attention to his views 
on the subject of refinement. Mr. Platt is at liberty to ventilate 
the matter when and where he likes.—/V.0, |] 


REVIEWS 
SUB CRUCE SALUS 


With an Ambulance during the 'ranco-German War ; Personal 
Experiences and Adventures with both Armies 1870-1871. 
By CHARLES E, RyYAN, F.R.C.S.1, M.R.C.P.1. London: 
Murray. 


There are those amongst us to whom the title of this book 
brings back memories tinged alike with admiration and 
contempt. Admiration for earnest men and devoted women 
whose heart was in their work and who wrought powerfully and 
patiently under sore privation out of sheer good-will to their 
fellows. Contempt for all too many swaggering amateurs in 
fancy uniforms whose red cross covered nothing but curiosity, 
and for hospitals comprised in a flagpole and a square yard ¢! 
white bunting bearing the symbol of the Geneva Convention 
hoisted merely as a ruse to prevent the billeting of treops. Dr. 
Ryan does well in calling attention to the magnificent service 
rendered by the Anglo-American ambulance to which he was 
attached, yet he too is alive to protessional shortcomings and 13 
justly severe on the appalling disorganisation and incompetence 
of the French voluntary ambulances which were never to be 
found when wanted and when they did appear brought little or 
nothing that was useful for work on the field. ‘They possessed 
no stores, had but few willing hands or cool heads and discipline 
was unknown to them.’ His impressions, penned on tbe spot, 
have all the freshness, indeed it may be said the verdancy, 
youth, some of his earlier comments recalling those of the 
historic traveller who on landing at Calais was amazed to fine 
even the little children in the streets talking French. Blue 
blouses and sabots were to him‘things of wonderment, and . 
gravely puts it on record that ‘even the children in the rut 
parts of Belgium wear these shoes.’ Nor would traines 
judgment gauge the ‘true martial spirit’ of troops who had 
never smelt powder by ‘the hearty way in which they £ang = 
they went along and joined in the choruses.’ But a very nat 
more experience reveals him as a man of keen observation writ 
a writer of sterling descriptive power. His sketches of Sedan 
and its environs the day following the battle and of Christmas 
night in the church of Ste. Euverte at Orleans, converted ve 
a hospital, fairly challenge comparison with the work of suncr) 
past-masters of the pen. 
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It was his happy chance to sée much of moment after start. 
ing from Paris with the Anglo-American ambulance to join 
MacMahon’s command. A night’s slumber on the floor 
of the Sedan railway station was rudely broken by the un- 
expected arrival of the Emperor Napoleon, tired, scared, and 
haggard, and he had another glimpse of that Sovereign on the 
morning of August 31st, ‘slowly pacing up and down in front 
of the Sous Préfecture, cigar in mouth, with his hands behind 
his back and head bent, gazing vacantly at the ground” He 
paints the French forces ‘going to destruction like men in a 
dream’ with deficient kits and brown paper boots, starved at 
every turn of the campaign by the failure of that centre of 
corruption, the commissariat, marched and counter-marched 
to no purpose under contradictory orders, and led by 
generals whose corps were continually getting foul of one 
another for want of maps of the district in which they found 
themselves. He is, moreover, strong in his assertion of a lack 
of courage as well as of competency on the part of many of the 
officers, described to him by their own men as ‘ canai//e who 
when under fire were the first to seek shelter and from their 
position of security to cry “ Ex avant mes braves!”’ He con- 
tends that the movement described by French writers as an 
attempt by Ducrot to get his forces through the town, and out 
of the Balan gate in order to reinforce Wimpfen, was really the 
stampede into Sedan of a thoroughly disorganised and routed 
army, and relates the following incident in connection with it :— 

‘A regiment of Turcos came into our enclosure with their 
officers, in perfect order, fully armed and accoutred. These 
gaunt looking fellows, fierce, bronzed, and of splendid 
physique, stuod stolid and silent, with their cloaks, hoods, and 
gaiters still beautifully white. Watching for some minutes, I 


passionate discussion in their own tongue, evidently on a sub- 
ject of interest to them all. In another minute the conclusion 
was manifest. Approaching the parapet in small parties, and 
clubbing their rifles, they smashed off the stocks against the 
stonework, and flung the pieces into the ditch beneath. In like 
manner they disposed of their heavy pistols and side arms. 
Then, having lighted their cigarettes, they relapsed into a state 
of silent and dreamy inactivity, in which no: a word was 
spoken,’ 

He and his colleagues themselves ran no little peril on that 
fateful First of September. A shell burst at the main entrance 
of the Caserne D'Asfeld, where he was at work, killing two 
infirmiers and wounding another, and a second exploded close 
to the window of the ward where Doctors Mac Cormac, 
Nicholl, Tilghman and May were operating, whilst the house 
inwhich Dr. Frank and Dr. Blewitt were treating a numer of 
wounded was so riddled with bullets. that in order to escape 
with their lives they had to lie down on the floor till the leaden 
shower slackened. 

Fron Sedan Dr. Ryan made his way to Versailles, being 

‘topped and harshly treated near Vernon by /rancs-tireurs, too 
ofien little better than brigands. He notes, as others who 
traversed the ground did, the strong feeling expressed by 
cecent folk in favour of the Emperor's government on account 
of the material benefits it had conferred. At Versailles he 
was shocked by princes, dues and generals walking about the 
Steets munching breid and sausage, but was relieved from 
this painful sight by orders to go to Orleans. The utter 
(emoralisation and helplessness of Central France, so patent 
to those who saw the fighting there and due to the crippling 
cilects of the Imperial rég/z as interpreted by a succession of 
ircfets & poigne, is well exemplified in a passage written whea 
‘12 French were advancing on Orleans during the first Germin 
O°cupation :— 
. ‘Hundreds of mena, women and children flocked about the 
vrdge and kept a steady look-out down the river in the direc- 
Non of the fighting. But their expression was that of scared 
‘heep; and when we ventured to ask one inteliigent-looking 
ee fellow why he was not fighting and driving the invader 
‘fom his country he answered, “Sir, we have no arms and no 
leaders,” It was manifest that they did not think, as others in 
like circumstances have done, of improvising either.’ 

They were content to entwine the statue of Jeanne d’Arc 
oo pag to earn her intercession for the success of 
tte ei Dr. Ryan Was present at the battle of Couliniers, 

‘Te Gambetta’s ill-judged interference checked pursuit and 
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saved the Bavarians from annihilation. Nor did it escape him 
that the fate meted out to the sky-blue battalions of King 
Ludwig by the Prussians was only too often that of Uriah, for 
they were set in the forefront of battle with a vengeance, 
besides being persistently snubbed after being made use of, 
like the cat, to snatch chestnuts from the fire. He also speaks 
as an eye-witness of the fighting, or rather the firing, that took 
place at Neuville on November 25 ‘without a drop of blood 
being shed or a single man being wounded.’ Yet this was 
described as usual in the French press as a notable victory. 
Small wonder that with journalists and politicians then and 
afterwards making every effort to hide the truth from the 
people the latter remiin deceived to this day. A gentleman 
staying at Tours in 1880 used to relate how his host was in 
the habit of saying when they fell to talking about old times: 
‘Franchement, nous avons vaincu dans cette guerre, mais les 
gens ne veulent pas le reconnaitre.’ The recapture of Orleans 
by the Germars furnishes the author with materials for several 
stirring pages, and he dogs not omit to do justice to the gal- 
lantry and efficiency with which the French sailors handled 
their artillery. His general testimony in favour of the German 
soldiers, despite little snacks at a gluttony prompting them to 
‘eat sweetmeats and confectionery as a cow munches young 
clover in the month of May,’ is all the more valuable as he 
started with a strong bias in favour of their foes. Yet, whilst 
admitting that at the bottom of his heart his sympathies and 
affection were with the French notwithstanding their short- 
comings, he is unsparing in his revelations of these, and does 
not hesitate as a physician to trace them to their source. The 
lesson of the book from a medical point of view is emphati- 
cally the value of fresh air as a preventative and palliative of 
that scourge of military hospitals—pyemia. Dr. Ryan 
ascribes the successful results achieved by Stromeyer’s ambu- 
lance at Floing to its being installed in a wooden structure 
with sides that could be opened at will, so that, weather 
permitting, the patients were treated practically in the open 
air. This view was confirmed at Orleans, where the wounded 
in the railway-waggoa shed, open at both ends and with shell- 
holes in the roof, got better more rapidly than those kept warm 
and completely protected from the weather in the station itself. 
The moral lesson is the deteriorating influence of war, under 
which respectable medical practitioners drop into the habit of 
enforcin requisitions by bullying, and are found confiscating 
horses belonging to private individuals, and threatening to 
convert a gentleman’s drawing-room into an operation theatre, 
and to hang a mayor on a tree in his own garden. 


THE HAUSA STATES 
Hausa-land. By C. H. ROBINSON. London: Low. 


This is the most important book of its kind that has appeared 
since Jz Darkest Africa. As Mr. Robinson remarks in his 
preface, the Hausas have recently come into notice through 
furnishing a most useful contingent to the Ashanti expedition. 
They are, however, essentially a race of traders rather than 
soldiers, and, as much of their country lies within the British 
sphere, a description of what should prove a highly profitable 
market was much to be desired. Yet the only accessible 
authority hitherto has been Dr. Barth’s Zrave/s and Discoveries 
in North and Central Africa, written nearly forty years ago. 
Mr. Robinson, therefore, may be congratulated on a most 
timely achievement, and his pages are undeniably interesting 
on their own account. Despitched by the Hausa Association, 
which has been founded in his brother’s memory with the 
object of promoting intercourse with that district ‘whether 
from a missionary, a scientific, or a commercal standpoint,’ he 
successfully conducted an expedition to the great city of Kano 
and bick. He did not attempt, however, to reach the Sultanates 
of Bornou or Adamawa ; and his journey, accordingly, covered 
a small portion only of the Central Soudan. That is one of the 
defects of the volume, and anoiher is a certain partisanshi, 
that affects Mr. Robinson’s views. The missionary designs of 
the Hausa Association were evidently uppermost in his mind, 
and in dealing with the various aspe-ts of Mohammedanism 
he is apt to be over-censorious. However, his preferences are 
candidly avowed, nor do they materially detract from the value 
of his conclusions. 
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Mr. Robinson draws a sharp distinction between the Hausas 
and the lighter-skinned Fulahs who rule over them. The 
latter are essentially a military and diplomatic race, caring 
little for trade but passionately devoted to dominion and power, 
whereas the former are a quiet commercial people who carry 
their manufactures far beyond the limits of their own country. 
Hence a handful of Fulahs, with Mohammedan zeal to back it, 
has been able to hold down Hausa-land much as the Mongolian 
dynasty contrived to conquer China. Mr. Robinson would 
presumably avree with Barth in regarding the Fulah invasion 
as detrimental to the progress of the Central Soudan. There 
remains, however, a civilisation of no contemptible character, 
more especially when it is compared with the savagery pre- 
valent nearer the coast. Hausa-land is governed by a con- 
federacy of kings who regard the Sultan of Sokoto as their 
spiritual chief, and pay him tribute accordingly. The 
organisation seems to be rather loose, for a usurper openly 
defied his suzerain, and the latter finding that Fe could 
not be ejected without fighting, ended by acknowledging 
him. Still it exists ; and the ru'er of Kano, for one, lords it over 
a city with walls some fifteen miles round and containing at 
least a hundred thousand inhabitants. Mr. Robinson writes 
most appreciatively of its various industries, cloth-making, 
indigo-dying, and tanning. He describes its import trade of 
kola-nut, salt, ivory, and we fear we must add slaves. The 
natives, however, though extremely intelligent, are not very 
amiable in disposition. Mr. Robinson was frequently detained 
because princes and the Ministers pretended to be discontented 
with their presents. The grandee of Zaria, known as the 
*Sarikin Makira,’ or King of the Blacksmiths, wrung goods to 
the value of twenty-four pounds out of him, by threatening to 
murder his carriers and so to reduce the expecition to a stand- 
still. Again, the common Hausi isa bit of a thief and more 
than a bit of a liar. Still, with all their faults, they form a very 
remarkable polity, which is well worth more serious attention 
than it has hitherto received. They treat their women with 
respect, and have remarkably s‘rict laws of settlement. 

Mr. Robin:on devotes a chapter to the Hausa language, 
which he studied at Kano, but he evidently found considerable 
difficulty in assigning to it a definite origin. He inclines to a 
Hamitic source, though the most learned man in Kano in- 
formed him that the earliest home of the race was very far east, 
away beyond Mecca. Of more practical import perhaps are 
his remarks about slavery and slave-raiding. ‘One out of 
every three hundred persons now living in the world is a 
Hausa-speaking slave.’ The statement sounds rather bold, 
but the facts remain that the population of the Central Soudan 
is considerably over fi‘teen millions, and that at least a third 
is in a condition of servitude. Slaves forma recognised cur- 
rency, much of the tribute to the Sultan of Sokoto being paid. 
in that shape. The other means of exchange are Maria 
Theresa dollars, of which the s1pply, thouzh it has lately been 
increased, falis far short of the demand, and cowries, which 
are worth about two thousand a shilling, and therefore cannot 
be carried in your waistcoat-pocket. Whena kirg goes on a 
journey he simply takes with him a batch of slaves and sells 
them along the road. They also supply arother need by acting 
as Carriers. Now slavery implies slave-raids, and Mr. Robinson 
saw signs of those undertakings in plenty. At Zaria the king was 
absent on a man-hunt, and he passed numerous villages deserted 
and provisionless which had formerly been prosperous enough. 
We entirely agree with Mr. Robinson that the wholesale intro- 
duction of Maria Theresa dollars would go far to check the 
use of slaves for purchase, while a railway along the Niger to 
Kano would obviate the necessity of human porterage. We 
differ from him, however, in regarding Mohammedans as 
inseparably bound up with slavery, for there is Briiish India to 
prove the contrary. Nor does Mr. Robinson, as we have said, 
quite succeed in doing justice to that religion as an elevating 
influence. The pilgrimages of the Hausas to Mecca frequently 
take ten years. They are generally full of hardship, and some- 
iimes the traveller dies by the way. Is not this a great thing 
for faith to have worked in the nigger, even though there are 
the love of travel and the passion for trade to strengthen it ? 
Mr. Robinson looks forward to the conversion of the Central 
Soudan to Christianity, and he takes comfort by the example 
of Uganda. We confess that the war of creeds in that country 
has never seemed to us particularly edifying, while neither Sir 
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Gerald Portal nor Sir Henry Colville gives much hope that the 
natives will ever have the root of the matter in them. These, 
however, are questions upon which the wise layman only 
dogmatises reluctantly. Of the general merits of Mr. Robin. 
son’s book there can be no question whatever, and it will, we 
trust, find readers by the score. 


MORE DEGENERATION 


Modern Women (Das Buch der Frauen). By LAURA Mar. 
HOLM HANSSON. Rendered into English by HER MIong 
RAMSDEN. London: Lane. 


The opening paragraph of Miss Ramsden’s translation of 
Das Buch der Frauen vuns as follows: ‘It sometimes happens 
that a hidden characteristic of the age is disclosed, not through 
any acuteness on the part of the spectators nor as the result of 
critical research but of itself, as it were, and spontaneously. A 
worn face rises before us bearing the marks of death, and never 


again may we gaze into the eyes which reveal the deep psycho- 


logical life of the soul. It is the dead who greet us, the dead 
who survive us, and who will come to life again and again in 
future generations, long after we have ceased to be ; those dead 
who will become the living only to suffer and to die again,’ 
We frankly confess at the outset that the above conveys no 
meaning whatever to us. The beginning of it appears to bea 
mere preliminary flourish of journalistic ‘fine writing,’ the 
middle a patch-work of pseudo-philosophical jargon imperfectly 
understood, the end a vague hysterical simile such as one 
finds in the literary efforts of a morbid school-girl. U niiappily 
the greater part of this book confirms only too fully the impres- 
sion left by its opening paragraph. The writer i; full of fine 
phrases about the spirit of the age and world-weariness, she is 
full of absurd philosophic catch-words whose meaning she is 
unwilling—or unable—to analyse such as ‘the psychological 
life of the soul’ above mentioned, while her standpoint is the 
standpoint of the morbid hysterical gi:l engrossed in the 
fancied wrongs of herself and her scx to the exclusion of every 
rational pleasure or occupation which lies ready to her hand. 
As is only natural in a book written from such a standpoint the 
writer's heroines are neurotic young women of the Marie 
Basbkirtseff type, senior wranglers and platform agitators, 
women who cannot live with their husbands and women who 
would fain live with half a dozen. This is especially the case 
in the first two of these essays, that dealing wih Sonia Koval: 
ev:ky (whose name, we are informed, ‘ will endure for ever’ , and 
that with ‘George Egerton’ (who has ‘a long somewhat 
prominent chin, that gives one an idea of yearning’!). In the 
subsequent essays, especially in the last of them, the writer 
grows more rational and we are inclined to believe that they 
must have been written at a later period than their predeces:ors. 
There is less rhodomontade in them, less to make the indulgent 
critic cry ‘hoity-toity. The sketch of Eleonora Duse 1s 
intere:ting in its way though it contains a totally false view 
of the actor’s art.: That of Marie Bashkirtseff would have 
been more valuable if the writer had studied human 
nature a little more and the modern novel somewhat less 
and so had arrived at a saner view of that unfortunate gitl. 
But her studies of women are vitiated from the outset by 
the absurd position which she takes up with regard to life. 
With her the morbid self-absorption of a neurotic heroine, 
the hysterical nervousness, the weary disillusionment, tte dis: 
content with herself, her husband and the world are sigrs of the 
highest evolutionary development. She divides the world of 
women into two classes. In cne of them she laces the selt- 
sacrificing wives, sisters and mothers who spend their lives 1 
a conscientious struggle to do good to others and find the'rown 
happiness in promoting the happiness of others; in the othet 
she places the woman who desires to ‘live her life, to devote 
her energies to the development of herself without a thought 
for her neighbours, the self-absorbed egotist who, having warped 
her nature and destroyed every wholesome instinct by per 
petually dweliing upon the problem of her sex, spends her 
days in whimpering because she has not secureda husband or 
has secured the wrong one. The first of these classes 15 CO™ 
temp‘uously dismissed, while the second arouses her enthusiasm 
as the new and splendid product of the age. ‘This view 15 5° 
obviously absurd that it is hardly worth com‘ ting. Butt 
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immediately raises the question who is going to undertake the 
support of these nervous rickety paragons of feminine develop- 
ment? Their firm determination to do nothing for anybody 
save themselves precludes the possibility of their being useful, 
and they are usually neither amiable nor ornamental. Yet 
Frau Hansson’s thesis is that they are incomplete without 
some masculine counterpart. How in the name of wonder are 
they to get him? They are obviously not the sort of people 
whom men choose for wives. Are they going to be content 
with the 7d/e of courtesans? And if so are they any great 
improvement upon the wives and mothers of the present? 
The fact is Frau Hansson does not understand the nature of 
the problem which she discusses. She imagines that her 
quarrel 15 with society as at present constituted, and with man 
as its maker. But this is not the case. Her quarrel and the 
quarrel of the neurotic women whose cause she defends is with 
Nature herself. She cries in vain for the Moon and then rails 
at the Fates, the Heavens, mankind, anything because she 
cannot get it. She is discontented with the world as it is, and 
men as they are, and is aggrieved because they don’t become 
comething quite different. Her position is ‘ Women have lived 
for centuries in a certain manner and obtained happiness on 
certain lines. I want women to live in a totally different 
manner, and if they don’t obtain happiness under those circum- 
stances they have a right to complain and wish they had never 
been born.’ In other words Frau Hansson fails to realise the 
clementary truth that life is a compromise, that no amount of 
whimpering will alter its conditions. She complains that the 
average man is stupid. Is not the average woman stupid too — 
extremely stupid? And would universal cleverness make the 
world a pleasanter place to live in? We trow not. Unfortu- 
nate women of this sickly type, writhing in the throes of a 
nervous disease, imagine that the disease is in the world not in 
themselves. They are full of a vague discontent, and they are 
sure that the discontent is the world’s fault and not theirs. 

And yet, says Frau Hansson, towards the end of this book, 
woman is incomplete without man. It is only in the union with 
man that she can attain her completed development and her 
happiness. If this is her real and serious opinion, the first step 
for her to take is to discourage and condemn all literature of 
an unhealthy kind, to divert the minds of giils, as far as 
possible, from the nastiness and pruriency of most of the New 
Woman literature and direct them into healthier channels. It 
is mischievous and foolish to imagine that sex questions are 
anything but a dangerous and disgusting subject for young or 
growing minds, dangerous even for a man, but tenfold more 
dangerous for a woman whose nervous organisation is more 
easily thrown off its balance. The constant brooding over self 

the Ego as the modern cant loves to term it—and the rela- 
tion of the sexes is certainly not likely to produce health or 
happiness, and the resultant state of hysteria and nervous ex- 
haustion is seldom attractive to man, that clumsy stupid man, 
without whose love, says Frau Hansson, woman is incomplete. 
She has much sympathy for the modern Galateas, ‘such 
thorough women that Pygmalion is often no Pygmalion to 
them at all, but a stupid lout instead.’ Can she not spare 
alutle for the modern Pygmalion to whom Galatea is too often 
nd Galatea at all, but a vain, selfish, irritable little vixen 
snivelling over the wrongs of her sx while her husband goes 
stolidly about his duty and his daily work. The word ‘ Duty’ 
does not occur once in this book from the first page to the last. 
Frau Hansson has apparently left it out of her calculations 
altogether. We would recommend it for her consideration in 
any fresh attempt she makes to deal with the so-called ‘ Woman 
question.” It will form an excellent tonic when she feels 
tempted to write in the following strain: ‘She (Sonia 
Kovalevsky Was a thorough child of the age in every 
ve characteristic of her aimless life; she was a woman 
cf this century, or rather she was what this century forces a 
Woman to be~a genius for nothing, a woman for nothing 
“ver struggling along a road which leads to nowhere, and 
fainting on the way as she strives to attain a distant mirage.’ 
lt will teach her that no century ever forces a woman to 

Pine " distant mirage’ or to faint in the process, 

ye ee mer are duties to be done, fellow creatures to 

eta — for, anda self to be sacrificed, neither men 

aod bonne, er go through life quarrelling with their bread 
nd snivelling at Fate, 
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4. Th: Highland Sisters Promise. By R. M. KErr_e. - oe 

Unwin. a 
5. A Woman of the Commune. By G. A. HENTY. White. PP é. 


6. Lancashire [dylls, 
7. Not by Man Alone. 


By MARSHALL MATHER. 
By MARIAN ROGERS. 


Warne. ‘ee 
Digby. 


1. There is a good deal of nobility in this moral tale. Persis * ies 
is the motherless daughter of a ruined profligate, a déclassé +e 
gentleman who falls so low as to steal his daughter's trinkets , , 4 ee 
while she is burdened with a sister in whose opening woman- oie 


hood she is compelled to recoznise all the selfish lightness of 





her father. During her early years of ‘ Bewilderment’ and %: 3 
‘Rebellion’ Persis has to learn the lesson of distrust and the 4 Rs 
purely subjective nature of the rewards of virtue. Unhappily a f t 
good as an end in itself does not appeal to Phyllis’s slighter ee 
disposition, and she takes the customary plunge made by ill- Be 
regulated young women with more beauty than brains. We ae 
are not altogether in accord with the author’ conception of é 
this feather-headed failure. Her absolute want of the sense of am 
motherhood is hardly natural, hardening as is the effect of Pete 


prolonged self-pleasing. The strictures of Persis on this topic 
are sound if somewhat prolix. ‘I have girls in my class’ (she 
teaches in a ladies’ school) ‘ who are being carefully trained for 
misery when they are grown up: one is sent with wine and 
water to drink for her lunch daily, one is always late because 
she loves that quarter of an hour in bed in the morning, one is ee 
never without sweets to suck, one is exuberant in mauling and ; 
kissing the girl who is her friend. I am waging war with i 
them. . . . I hold out no hope to them of a cessation of battle, 

only of truce, sometimes, and of a peace of mind born of self- 

respect always.’ Into this combative period of Persis’s life 

comes the most interesting, because the most human, of those ; 
who affect her ‘story. Bristow is a boon-companion of her 
father, a man of gifts, but soiled and brutalised, yet not so far 
lost as not to recognise in her an object first of pity, then of Le 
love. His self-effacement for her sake is at least as novle as 
her conscientious self-development. Marred and defeated as ‘ 
he is, unrewarded excep: by the tasks imposed upon him, we 
recognise in him a superiority to those who need no repentance. 
In the second part of the book Persis enjoys a truce, and Phyllis 
puts the coping-stone on her misdoing by marrying a noble ; 
sort of savage, one David Heron, a west country preacher, . 
fisherman and farmer, without confessing to him the ‘ passages’ ai 
that have occurred in her previous life. While there is more ee 4 
sincerity and romance in the vacation idyll where Persis and ae 
the one-armed hero fall in love, and the blind naturalist his ath 
father completes the happy trio ; and thouzh in some episodes, : 
like that of Mr. Lyster’s practical adoption of the deserted eS 
baby, and in many good descriptive passages of rural scenery, 
the authors art rises to a higher point is reached before, 
there is less realism ia ‘ Resignation’ and ‘Comprehension’ 
than in the earlier parts. ‘The double catastrophe of the rail- ‘fy 
way accident does not seem a quite satisfactory solution of the ae 
heroine’s matrimonial difficulty. But in spite of inequalities, } on 
the book is pregnant with suggestion, and some of the charac: 4 


o 





ee 


ae 





ters, such as David’s Puritanical mother and Miss Richards, 
the sound-hearted old maid, will linger in the memory of ‘yds 








readers. J 
2. Pierrot is described as the first volume of anew ‘ Library,’ 

to which it gives its name, and of which four forthcoming ee 
volumes are already announced. What the special charac- r eta 
teristics of the ‘ Pierrot Library’ are to be is left unstated, but +H 
to judge from this first specimen, it is presumably to consist of ; | 
rather short stories of a psychical cast, printed in large type on : 
rough paper, and adorned with title-pages and covers designed 
by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley. /evrof itself purports to be the 
diary of a young French count living in his old chd/eau near a 
Paris, at the time of the Franco-Prussian war ; and is prefaced ee 
by a gracefully written introduction, describing how the docu- 
ment is supposed to have come into the writer’s possession. It ha 
is a pretty little story, based on the fantastic conception of a P 
psychical affinity between the hero and a mysterious being of a bal 
the other sex, who haunts him in the spirit, and is eventually 
revealed to him in the flesh in the unexpected guise of a colonel 
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of Prussian dragoons. Such a theme requires very delicate 
handling, or it becomes ridiculous ; and Mr. Stacpoole has 
achieved a distinct success. He has managed to create just 
the atmosphere of poetic mystery that is required, and this it is 
which gives the book its charm. The cover is not very attrac- 
tive, and we hope it is not intended to be a permanency in the 
series; but the designs of the ‘end papers’ are extremely 
craceful, and among the few pleasing specimens of Mr. 
Beardsley’s work that we have seen. 

3. Zalma is a preposterous work about Anarchists and 
Bacteriology with a dash of social satire and a peep at Siberia. 
It professes to be written about people of importance in Society, 
put is really only a long chronicle of vulgarity and folly. It 
is inordinately long, and is written in a turgid and bombastic 
s'yle, which nothing but duty would compel any person to read. 
This is the kind of thing:—‘A greater power than my own 
will impels me—-the hand of destiny, that great scientific 
force for ever visible on the scrolls of history, which compels 
me, Zalma, my darling daughter, to accept even you for sacri- 
fice, to lead you, through blood, to what may seem to others 
death and disaster, but which, in the revolution of the years, means 
the abolition of nations, and the establishment of a social order 
founded on altruistic ideas and a nervously organised popular 
conscience, having the love of humanity asi's base and its goal.’ 
What a ‘nervously organised popular conscience’ is we do not 
know nor, we suspect, does the author, who is not always care- 
ful to write sense. Z::/wa, in fact, isa penny dread{ul seasoned 
with dreary witticisms and cheap satire, and sweiled by these 
and other adventitious arts into a cumbrous work of four hundred 
pages. The kind of epigram it contains—‘ Nowadays so few 
women have unpainted faces, and so many have painted reputa- 
tions ’—-seems to us to have neither wit nor sense. 

4. The gentle activity of a pure and sympathetic writer, 
whose hand is stilled after a long and meritorious, if not very 
distinguished, literary life, is not unattractively embodied in 
The Highland Sister's Promise. The story from which it takes 
its title is laid in the Highlands, which Miss Mackenzie Kettle 
loved so well, and shows the intelligent fondness for the scenery 
and people of the 777 zam deann which was one of her miin 
chiracteristics. Neither the loves of the laird and the gover- 
ness, nor of his brother the keeper, whose engagement to the 
young English lady releases Kate from the promise she has 
kept faithfully for her benefit, can be said to be very exciting ; 
and the two other stories are even slighter in texture. Yet we 
are not ungrateful for this modest legacy from an author who 
has pleasantly interested several generations of readers. 

5. To look for excellence from a workman who preduces so 
much as Mr. Henty is perhaps to ask too much; but we know 
that this able writer of boys’ books can do much better than he 
has done in the novel before us. A Woman of the Commune 
ic, we imagine, intended for older readers, as the love interest 
is placed before the adventures of Cuthbert Hartington during 
the siege of Paris andthe Commure. That these adventures 
strike us as less thrilling and less likely to please Mr. Henty’s 
youthful public than that which he usually provides for them is 
mainly due to the fact that they are interlarded with too much 
history. The conversations are too long and much too instruc- 
tive, while the characters have one and all an abominable habit 
of mentioning the name of the person they address at least 
once during the course of each remark. With all the good- 
will in the world, we cannot recommend this book to old or 
young. 

6. The output of local ‘idylls’ is one of the fashions of the 
time. Like the historical novel it seems to relieve the satiety 
bred of sexual problems and metaphysical fours de /orce. 
The present specimen has the merit of being unhackneyed, 
localised as it is in the rustic moorland of Lancashire, and 
dealing with a new and recondite dialect, and a population 
cf simple Calvinists, with all the narrow strength and hardness 
of their creed. The spiritual experiences of the educated 
‘rastor,’ and the triumph of the religion of the New Testament 
over the strange system constructed out of the undigested 
maxims of the Old, are the topics dilated on in these suggestive 
studies of a primitive society. ‘ Milly,’ the child of the heather ; 
ihe ‘money lender’ in his hard antagonism, and then in his 
complete surrender to the law of love; Amanda Stott, her 
case, and the attitude of the chapel elders with regard to it, are 
among the most striking instances of the workings of human 
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nature under the influence of a remote and picturesque, hy; 
rather benighted provincialism. 

7. It is probably a safe rule in novel writing to avoid writing 
about people with teo many assumed names. It is also usually 
wise to avoid a novel with a Prologue. ot by Man Alon, 
(which appears to be a quasi-devotional title) labours under 
both these disadvantages. It is about a man whose name js 
Hammond, who has married under the name of Nugent and 
who afterwards turns up as Hanbury, and the Prologue deal; 
with his being sentenced to penal servitude for life for the 
murcer of his brother, It is difficult to tell the story « oherently, 
and Miss Rogers has certainly failed to do so. We shall 
therefore not attempt the task. For, indeed, the story is tke 
weakest part of the book. When Miss Rogers is no 
employed in narrating impossible incidents and absurd coin. 
cidences she can scmetimes make her characters almost 
witty. But her plot is quite hopeless and her passion {or 
jnane quotations is rather irritating. Her method cf novel 
writing seems to us somewhat mistaken. Her system is to 
narrate an incident, then give the circumstances, then describe 
the characters, then go to another incident and repeat the same 
process. Thus the book is perpetually harking back to the 
chapter before last and the plot never gets straight at all. As 
for the motives—no one appears to have any motives for any- 
thing he does in this book. You are given a dozen haphazaid 
facts from which neither the author nor the reader takes the 
trouble to form any conclusions. 
the result is a very bad novel. 


It is hardly wonderful that 


GATHERING CLOUDS 


Gathering Clouds, A Tale of the Days of St.C hrysostom. By 
Fr, W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Longmans. 


London: 


If Dean Farrar’s object in writing this book has been to 
direct the eyes of his readers to Gibbon, we might deem his 
work highly successful. Apparently, however, he has no such 
purpose. ‘The striking scenes, with which the story opens, are 
well described in spite of a few lapses from good I:nglish, but 
on the whole, we prefer Gibbon. Loys, however, may like what 
is really a story of adventure. The figure of John Chrysostom 
is always interesting, and Dean Farrar adds very little to what 
we knew before. The minor characters are well drawn, and the 
virtual hero, a boy named Philip, performs prodigies of valour 
on more than one occasion, The massacre of the Goths at 
Constantinop'e in 309 is minutely detailed. The author's 
sympathies are, rightly or wrongly, all with the Arian Goths, 
but, as every one knows, the Dean of Canterbury, both as a 
preacher and as a writer, is sometimes disposed to be so very 
fair-minded that he seems to favour the*wrong side whatever it 
may be. Fairness of this extreme kind generally ends by over- 
reaching itself; but we must allow that the great Chrysostom 
meets with truthful and even sympathetic treatment at his 
hands. We notice a few places where facts are stated in a way 
we do not altogether agree with or expect; but, after all, a 
story-teller is not bound down like a historian. In a former 
work the Dean ‘showed the influences which enabled the 
Church to triumph over the world?’ His present task is ‘0 
cescribe the decay of Christianity when it had become prosper 
ous. He shares Mr. Lecky’s opinion of the baseness 0! the 
Byzantine Empire. ‘The Christian faith, planted in the disso- 
lute cities of Asia Minor had produced many fanatical ascetics 
and a few illustrious theologians, but it had no renovating 
effect upon the people at large.’ 

The last sad journey and virtual martyrdom of Chrysostom 
are minutely detailed and occupy a large space in the second 
volume. Dean Farrar has amplified here the already full part 
culars offered by Gibbon. An order had come from Constant 
nople that the archbishop was to be taken ‘to the extreme 
desert of Pityus ; and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel 
instructions, that before he reached the sea-coast of the Euxine, 
he expired at Comana, in Pontus, in the sixtieth year of his age: 
This was in September 407: but thirty years later his relics 
were transferred to the capital, and his name was placed in the 
jist of saints. The name does not occur in our modern 
calendars, where the 14th of September, the date named by 
Gibbon, is ‘ Holy Cross Day.’ The Roman Church makes ’ 
27th of January the festival of St. John Chrysostom, and the 
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English Church has paid him what is probably a greater 
honour. In 1544, Archbishop Cranmer placed in the daily 
service the beautiful ‘ Prayer of St. Chrysostom,’ which is so 
familiar to us all, The Dean gives us the legend of his death, 


dating it the 17th of September, and the warning, during his 


S jast night’s sleep, brought to him by the martyr, Basiliscus, who 


hid been Bishop of Comana in the third century. Altogether, 
we have in these two volumes a lively picture of life in the 
Eastern Empire during the reign of Arcadius; and if young 
readers are not deterred by the names which bristle on every 
page they will find a sufficiency of hairbreadth escapes, and 
thrilling adventures to reward them for reading Gathering 


Clou ds. 
THE MONTA’S REVIEWS 


or judicious selections of subjects, for combination in wise 
proportion of grave and gay, the Fortnightly for March is bad 
to beat. At the serious essays it is not possible here to do more 
than glance. If Sir Philip Currie ‘and the Liberals like Dr. 
jillon’s discourse upon the ‘Armenian Fiasco,’ surely their 
skins must be of quite astonishing density. Oa the partition of 
Indo-China ‘ W’ writes with information and force ; his con- 
clusion being that the recent agreement embodies the triumph 
of that French policy which has been followed consistently 
since the days of Lord Welles!ey. That the agreement will 
work serious commercial injury to us ‘ W’ apparently does not 
beleve. Perhaps he over-estimates the colonial genius of 
France; certainly he paints the colonial expansion of the Gaul 
n colours more striking than have been applied to it before. 
Mr. Gossip’s ‘ Venezuela before Europe and America,’ from an 
American point of view, is a timely warning. ov sequitur, 
because the Euroclydon of the newspapers has abated, and 
because one or two self-sufficient journalists boast themselves 
as the preservers of the world’s peace, the trouble is over. The 
iestion itself stands in something very like its original posi- 
tion, Perhaps, however, the most noteworthy of the political 
ticles is Mr. Verschoyle’s ‘ Rhodes and Jameson.’ He sums 
up the evidence upon the question whether Mr. Rhodes inspired 
Dr, Jameson’s action a world more impartially than many a 
puisne judge addressing a jury at Nisi Prius ; and, if he acquits 
Mr, Rhodes, he would be the first to admit that there is plenty 
of room for a difference of opinion in the matter. Now for a 
poem. We do not hesitate to say that Miss Alma Strettel’s 
rendering of Verhaeren’s ‘Silence’ in Les I 7//ages I/lusoires 
has beauty and excellence of no common order. Here are three 
ces, would that there were room for more— 
Then, at the curves and corners of the mere, 
The waters creep with fear ; 
The heather veils itself, grows wan and white. 

Mr. Russell Jacobus, in the‘ Blessedness of Egoism’ is a 
‘elightin the reading, and an aid to an understanding of the 
ate Mr. Pater. In ‘Monticelli’ Miss Mildred Drage, known 
hitherto as a graceful painter, makes, we believe, her literary 
cut. She tells us, ’tis true, little of Monticelli and a good 
“eal of things in general ; but her style is distinctly pleasing. 
Vag cannot help reading to the end, though the words flow in 
o particular direction, There are one or two faults, however, 
¥ Miss Drage’s work ; faults which are noticed only because 
He shows so much promise of better things. To say in resolute 
we ‘none but painters can understand paint’ is to ignore the 
plain fact that painters, like other artists (musicians in parti- 
ane pba the worst judges of work like their own, 
loan — - — of the awesome pictures in the 
cordially oo t se world is not educated up to receiving 
‘Revaides i na ggh of such questionable views as 
aaa ioe — ut short cuts to false certainties in 
nphienta.. “ort Wiser men than we are, women 
Oi de pete aut rage, have held and will continue to 
hick ws pe — atter that full en of Kenan 
theological nr be the cause of Miss Drage’s attack of 
ee seis ag nee Let her remember that there was 
é xford who was in each of five successive 

Weeks an ardent devotee of five distinct phil i T 
titth Week ster bine : ive distinct p ilosophies. The 
is eeetion « Pine sg. ned in a pass school. Finally, let 
which records peo age yvisenie by the late Eivind Astrap 
adventurous poten _ all Nansen’s vividness of language, an 
y inthe land of the Northernmost Eskimo. 
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The best part of the Vatronal Review is to be found in the 
initial ‘episodes of the month,’ and the best part of them is 
the terse exposure of the indiscretions with which Mr. Stead’s 
defence of Mr. Rhodes fairly coruscates. Our opinion of the 
loyalty of Mr. Rhodes’s disposition has not been high since the 
Afrikander Bund was started ; if we accepted Mr. Stead’s read- 
ing of him it would go down to zero. Mr. F. R. Statham, who 
answers Mr. Shaw’s glorification of the Chartered Company, 
shares our apprehensive distrust of the man who ‘thinks in 
Continents’ and warns us that he wants watching lest he involve 
the Empire in unprecedented peril. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s paper 
on National Biography, of which he speaks with authority, is 
good reading and full of wit: pathos is there to be found also. 
Candidly, we do not understand Miss Kingsley’s ‘ Develop- 
ment of Dodos.’ It is about negroe=, negresses, witches, 
missionaries, trade gin (which appears to be sound spirit 
enough), Bishop Tugwell and other things: but there is much 
information in it if you take it sentence by sentence. Lord 
Kingsburgh, more familiar to English and Scots volunteers as 
the stalwart Brigadier, despairs of the upper and middle 
classes because they take ‘no practical interest whatever in 
the volunteer force.’ The subject is important and we shall 
ask an eminent battalion-commander of volunteers to deal with 
it. Forthe rest the best articles are Mr. Whitmore’s ‘ Beautify- 
ing London’—hang the expens:—and Mr. Beraard Holland's 
‘Conversion of Manning.’ 

Of the most important article in th: New Review we spoke 
at length in our leading columns last week. In securing it 
Mr. Henley achieved a considerable feat. Of the remaining 
articles Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘A Noble Lady,’ Elizabeth Lady 
Cloncurry to wit, takes the highest place in our esteem. Next 
to it comes ‘Imperialist’s’ ‘Revision of the Indian Tariff, 
which, whether one agrees with it or no, is clearly written by 
aman having intimate knowledge of his subject. That Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame should have, so to speak, explained in 
‘Saturnia Regna’ the genius which produced the ‘ Golden 
Age’ is almost matter for regret. He creates better than he 
analyses. ‘Edgbaston’ writes trenchantly and truthfully of 
the real Cardinal Manning, and Mr. Henry James unites 
pathos and just appreciation in his epitaphion upon the 
Younger Dumas. Mr. Pugh’s ‘ Martyrdom of the Mouse’ is a 
trifle ghastly, is hardly pleasant reading ; but it has power. 

We approach Cosmofo/is with awe, bit courage comes when 
it is observed that the present selection of those who are 
described officially as the ‘ Principal Writers,’ of the British 
nation at any rate, strikes no terror to speak of. We stand in 
no dread of Mr. Escott ; nay, it may be even be said that his 
paper on ‘the Press as an International Agency’ is far better 
written and less involved, albeit a trifle thin, than anything 
he has written for some. Mr. Charles Whibley does not 
frighten us to speak of ; we even venture to say that his words 
on Spain at the New Gallery are excellent, well chosen, and 
tasteful. Next comes Mr. ‘ Principal Writer’ Henry Norman, 
who repeats the story of his triumphs in America when Mr. 
Massingham sent him away in the middle of his dinner—think 
of the martyrdom—on a messagefof peace and conciliation to our 
dear cousins. He came, he saw, and he conquered. There is no 
doubt of this in his mind ; but unkind Mr. Gossip talks in the 
Fortnightly of ‘sententious oracular declaration’ and things of 
that kind. To whom can he refer? No, Mr. Norman is not a 
‘Principal Writer’; he is simply the able correspondent of a 
journal of marked pr-judices, and it is his misfortune that he 
cannot avoid the advertisement of the journal and himself in 
Cosmopol’s. Sali Mademoiselle Blaze de Bury iatimidate the 
reviewer, evea though she write sympathetically of Paul 
Verlaineg? Frankly the one writer of English in the whole 
volume who causes apprehension in our minds is Mr. Andrew 
Lang. True it is that he has but little to say. He tells us 
that Horace Eaton Walker, U.S.A., has writtea poems which 
are amystery ; so silly a mystery, according to the extracts, that 
Mr. Lang will cause a war with Sensitive America if he is not 
careful ; he gossips on Manning's Life; he is death on the life 
of Rossetti and deals a backhander to the Memoirs of Bell 
Scott ; and he chats of a novel ortwo. But he could say so 
much an he would; ani he is a real ‘Principal Writer.” And 
then we come to Mr. George Moore, who presu mes to speak of 
Lord Leighton. We will not venture to express the feelings 
with which we read Mr. Moore’s words ; it were hardly wise ; 
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but we will quote a few. Mr. Moore speaks of ‘the only 
charge of corruption that can be brought against the Academy.’ 
He compares Leighton, to his disadvantage, with Cabanel ; he 
describes the painter's portrait of himself as ‘a sort of cross 
between a hairdresser and a toreador’: he calls his eloquence 
‘rigmarole.’ And the man, whom all loved, was buried but a 
month ago. This is the last, and far the most offensive, 
indeed the only offensive one, of our English writers. Let him 
read, if he can, Herman Helferich’s piper in the same volume 
on the same subject; it may teach him a lesson, of which he 
stands in sad need, in the matter of taste. In truth the foreign 
contributors to this number of Cosmofpol’s belong to a higher 
sphere than the English. To read Léon Tolstoi’s ‘ Zola et 
Dumas; Le Non-Agir, is to find enjoyment. To study the 
words of M. Jules Simon, albeit his subject is but French 
journalism, or of M. Emile Faguet or of M. F. de Pressensé, is 
to come face to face with masters. In short the foreigners are 
making the success of this venture, and Mr. Unwin is to be 
congratulated heartily on the help they give him. 

Among military writers of the day few are so incisive and 
pungent in tone as Colonel Lonsdale Hale, and his article in the 
Nineteenth Century is in his best style. He tells us, with a jest 
or two to keep the attention from flagging, that the volunteers 
are ‘an Army without leaders,’ a force, in too many cases, in- 
adequately officered and ill-commanded. His suggestion is 
that the Government should utilise retired officers of the 
Regular Army as paid commanding officers. Lord Lorne 
follows with a sensible paper upon Chartered Companies. Mr. 
Bryden contributes a pleasing sketch swé ///u/o ‘In praise of the 
Boers’ Admiral Vesey Hamilton’s ‘Our Invasion Scares and 
Panics’ is eminently readable and in accord with the present 
mood of the nation. Taken forall in all, indeed, this number of 
the great Review is quite excellent. Here you shall find from Mr. 
Frederic Harrison’s pen a critical estimate of the influence which 
Matthew Arnoldexercised on his generation, of the characier and 
limitations of his genius. A few pages farther on come graceful 
words from Mr. W. B. Richmond's pen of the great President, 
‘the artistic peer of his century,” whom Mr. George Moore be- 
littles in Cosopolis. Later comes a pathetic and clever sketch 
of ‘Scenes in a Barrack School’ by Mr. H. W. Nevinson, who 
will, unless we are much mistaken, make a mark in his genera- 
tion. Nor has Mr. Whibley often written better than in his 
‘Encroachment of Women.’ But the article which will arrest 
public attention most closely is Mr. Purcell’s answer to 
Cardinal Vaughan. Few biographers of modern times have 
been more fortunate than Mr. Purcell in stirring up that 
furious controversy which is the absolute guarantee that, to 
use Mr. Gladstone’s words, the book ‘will sell like wildfire.’ 
Indeed the tactics of the Roman Catholics are simp!e beyond 
belief. The book is published once and for all: in it the most 
secret corners of Manning’s soul are revealed; and every 
censure, every denunciation of it, is a new and effeciual 
advertisement of one of the most interesting works of the 
century. 


SOCIALISM 


1. Socialism and Modern Thought. By A. KAUPMANN, 
London: Methuen. 

2. Socialism and Common Sense. By WILLIAM HILL. London: 
Scott. 

3. The Greek Theory of the State. 
London: Methuen. 

. Rousseai’s Social Contract. 
London: Sonnenschein. 


By C. J. SHEBBEARE, 


TOZER, 


+. 


Edited by H. J. 


t. Whatever may be properly comprised in the term 
Socialism there can be no doubt of the influence it exercises 
over the minor prose-writers of the present day. The reviewer 
may sigh for the appearance of an English prophet who will 
direct the incoming tide of speculation into some detinite 
channels and prevent the waste of labour which is involved by 
the attempt of lesser lights to take views of a breadth which 
is wholly beyond their compass. But at present the tide is 
advancing by indeterminate ripples from which it is impossible 
to judge of the direction of the incoming flood, if such there 
should be, and if the reviewer is forced to do his work ina 
piecemeal fashion that is his inevitable misfortune from which 
he probably suffers more than any one else. 
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Mr. Kaufmann, at all events, takes a sufficiently wide view 
of his responsibilities as a reflective philosopher, for his task jg 
nothing less than to show ‘the connection between the move 
ment (7.e., modern Socialism) and the general current of modem 
thought extending over the whole field of intellectual activity 
in the present day.’ Considerable acquaintance with modern 
Continental and English writers, boundless “sympathy” with 
what he thinks pretty but knows to be unsound, and a saying 
common sense, are the qualifications he possesses for his work. 
The result is a trifle confusing ; but while we disagree pte. 
foundly with most of his conclusions, many of his Criticisms 
seem to us unanswerable. That Socialism is at present pro 
foundly materialistic we are inclined to take for granted, one of 
the reasons for this fact being that it is chiefly concerned with 
economics, a fact to which the author does not do enough 
justice. His account of its relation both to Darwinism ail 
Positivism also seems to us just. He indicates more or less 
how, by forcing the terms of an unsound analogy, the Socialist 
may argue that the doctrine of the survival of the fittest works 
in his favour; but he rightly adds that the corresponding 
principle of fixity of types makes such endeavours futile, 
The history of Positivism no doubt shows that persons attracted 
by Socialism are not likely to understand that curious creed or 
to like it if they understood it. The relations of Socialism 
to Romanism are curious but natural, and are well brought 
out by Mr. Kaufmann in the brief space he is able to devote to 
the subject. In claiming the same kind of alliance for Pro- 
testantism (we use his terms), he, to our minds, over-rates the 
influence of Maurice and his successors, and attributes too 
much of the present movement of ‘the churches’ towards 
Socialism to conferences and too little to the ballot-box, 

2. We regret the existence of such a work as Soc/alism and 
Common Sense. Its author rightly disclaims any pretensions to 
scientific treatment or literary finish, and addresses himself in a 
style which he would probably like to be called ‘ breezy’ to the 
working men of the North of England. He does not aspire to 
do more than expose the inherent fallacy of the more extreme 
representatives of militant Socialism; but increased death 
duties, the nationalisation of machinery, State cultivation of waste 
lands, infinite State loans, an international limitation of the 
hours of labour, and ‘communal government’ to an unlimited 
extent, are samples of a proposed policy which prepares us for 
the announcement that ‘the Radical programme covers every 
reform which culture can desire,’ etc. etc. The work is merely 
the worst form of hasty journalism unedited, and if the working 
men of the North are influenced by such literature they fully 
deserve to be represented by Messrs. Atherley Jones and J. 
Havelock Wilson. 

3. There is a newly-formed party of young men who may be 
described, Mr. Shebbeare tells us, as ‘The Daily Chronitle 
School’; its members ‘are conspicuous among the members of 
other political and religious parties for a generous breadth of 
view, and among them, no doubt, the author is conspicuous 
for the same qualities: for on the most important questions 
likely to meet with their attention he manages to disagree as 
widely as possible from our esteemed contemporary under 
whose banner he enlists. He holds that when the Noncon- 
formists drove Mr. Parnell from the leadership of his party, 
which they did, of course, quite unaided by any political 
intrigue, they committed themselves to the principle that the 
‘politician must cast his eyes over anything in which man- 
kind engages,’ and therefore became Socialists and Aristote- 
lians. It follows that they must uphold the House of Lords 
and the Established Church in order to obtain control over 
‘High Society’ and public worship. This shows that truth 
will out even from a believer in the Daz/y Chronicle, and it is 
best to abstain from inquiring too deeply how the author in 
this case connects his premisses and his conclusions. !n a few 
years he may discover that, though his acquaintance with 
Aristotle and Plato may be but slight, his knowledge of the 
world is still slighter. At present his ingenuity, in the kind ol 
paradox natural to the juvenile author, is occasionally amusing, 
though on the whole it runs to mere folly, and the book, though 
really a short one, is likely to prove too long for the reader's 
patience. 

4. After struggling through the ephemeral productions of 
the authors we have referred to, it is in a way refreshing ' 
turn our attention to Mr. Tozer’s edition of Zhe Social Contrach 
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\e have no intention of reviewing Rousseau’s work, but we 
can heartily commend Mr. Tozer’s. ‘The actual text translated 


into tolerable English is preceded by an Introduction, in which 
Rousseau’s work is submitted to a careful and discriminating 


criticism from the historical and philosophic side. The editor 
;; too much inclined to sit at the feet of the late Mr. T. H. 
Green for us to agree with him completely ; but his general 
account of the strong and weak points in Rousseau’s philo- 
sophy is excellent. His Introduction shows that he has mas- 
tered Rousseau’s writings as a whole, while his notes show that 
he has closely studied Zhe Social Contract in detail. 


VACCINATION 


The Vaccination Question. By ARTHUR W, Hutron, M.A, 
London: Methuen. 


\lr. Hutton expresses his opinion on the subject of vaccination 
in unmistakeable language. Hethinks that it is not scientific, that 
it involves risks, and that it should not be made compulsory. He 
also expresses in choice phrase many opinions uncomplimentary 
to the medical profession and the common sense of the public. 
‘It is difficult to believe that so intensely conservative a profes- 
sion could so rapidly have been converted to a delusion.’ ‘The 
history of vaccination corresponds rather to that of a religious 
dogma than that of a scientific discovery.’ ‘ No one, so far as | 
know, who has studied the history and pathology of vaccination 
has retained his faith in its alleged power. ‘Superstition 
invented it and fashion insisted on it; the doctors merely 
bowed to the fashion and then found reasons for defending it.’ 
‘The student of medical nostrums soon becomes accustomed to 
statistics of that kind.’ ‘The bigotry of a handful of medical 
men reduced the Legislature fo ¢‘mfotence’’’! ‘The highest 
game at which a vaccination officer ever flies his kite is a Non- 
conformist minister; the squire and the parson, and the 
dwellers in Belgravia or Mayfair, he regards as exempt from his 
jurisdiction. ‘The officer can easily be sgvared if the parents 
are determined that there shall be no pretence even of the 
operation being performed ; but there is another loophole for 
escape, for the private medical practitioner is free to certify that 
he has successfully vaccinated the child, when he has done no 
more than produce a slight sore by touching the denuded skin 
with a drop of glycerine ; forthere is no legal definition of what 
vaccination is. Doctors disagree on the question of age as,. 
indeed, they do on almost every point connected with the sub- 
ject. A mouthpiece of the Local Government Board may 
ultimately feel ashamed of the lies which he has had to tell at 
their dictation. From my point of view, the doctors have had 
since vaccination was invented, every shilling’s-worth of small- 
pox that they would have had without it, and they have had an 
easy and not unpleasant operation to perform, which it is the 
simple truth to say has brought in hundreds and thousands of 
pounds to the medical exchequer.’ ‘So long as the medical pro- 
fession is Satisfied that its interests are best served by maintain- 
ng the value of the operation we cannot look to that quarter for 
aidin the work of emancipation. There has in truth been no 
such calf-worship since the days when the children of Israel 
encamped beneath Sinai. Is it not more likely that an indig- 
hant Hyde Park demonstration will chuck /¢ (the statue of 
Jenner into the Round Pond? We will have no domineering 
medical priesthood, and so say all of us.’ Now is it credible 
that the editor of the Z¥mes actually threw into his waste-paper 
basket a letter from such a cultured and courteous correspon- 
dent as Mr, A. W. Hutton, even in the silly season (p, 183) ? 
The doctors will accept Mr. A. W. Hutton’s insolent abuse with 
calmness, they will not so patiently bear a sentence or two of 
fulsome flattery which Mr. A. W. Hutton elegantly describes in 
his preface ‘as a good word which is no morethan due.’ He 
has spoken for himself and we know what Mr. A. W. Hutton 
og Pres the sentence summing up the definite views 
ili i = - amr’ health, who has studied the special 
is enna eg capital in Europe, may be a suitable answer : 
ee Batt omits Paper, to my mind, to discuss the ques- 
small-pox. so sooty et mit 1S OF 1S not a prophylactic against 
rao yt om ragably established do I hold the view to be 
standing com on means of dealing with the disease, notwith- 
aie a wey notification and the provision of isolated 

of nmodation, Germany is the best vaccinated 
Country in the World, as they enforce re-vaccination as much as 
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vaccination. France, on the other hand, while encouraging MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS 
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vaccination in every way, does not make it compulsory. The 
fact stands out, however, that there are more deaths from small- 
pox in the one city of Paris alone every year than there are in 
the whole of the German Empire’ (Dr. Morrison Legge: 


Public Health in European Capitals), A well-known teacher of 
medicine, when he sees a case much pitted by small-pox, always THE FOLLOWING oo oe ok MGAOY THIS MONTH, 
Oo 7 5> CAC. 
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and always gets an explanatory answer. — 
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